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• .Helping £vercome Learner Dropouts 
(A secondary guidance project to maintain enrollment of potential 
dropouts by increasing attendance, self-esteem, and academic success) 

Joan Stoker, Project Director (408-728-6246) 
Pajaro Valley Unified School District 
340 Lincoln Street 
Watsonville, California 95076 

Student population: High School (Grades 9t,12) 

The Program: HOLD is a prescriptive counseling program for.the secondary 
school. Increases in self-esteem, academic success, and attendance help . 
maintairi enrollment of identified potential dropouts. Target students 
are identified using a list- of 21 predictive characteristics. Strategies 
to change unsuccessful behaviors include: peer counseling, attendance 
monitoring, parent counseling, and classroom guidance. The classroom 
counselor coordinates the efforts of parents, peers , teachers and community 
members to help students develop and implement their own success objectives 
Manuals with complete lesson plans and support information are available 
for classroom guidance and for peer counseling. 

The Results: The primary focus was to "hold" potential dropouts. After 
three. years 72% of the target potential dropouts were enrolled in the 
district high schools while only 22% of the comparison students irere still 
enrolled (Chi Square = 81.42; sig. beyond .001). All seven student per- - 
formance objectives were met or exceeded in year three. These included: 
(1) Attendance: More than half of the chronic truants (20 or piore jdays 
absent preceding year) had no unexcused absences in year three (N = 64; 34 
attended; 30 some unexcused absences. Comparison student N = 33; 2 
attended 30 some unexcused absences.) (2) Units or credits earned: 45 
targ tudents with less than 20 units per student increased to 794 total 
units in the fall of , 1978 from 479 units in the fall of 1977. Gain was 
66%.. Comparison students , gained only 5%. 



PEER COUNSELING T R A I N I N G M A N U A L 



INTRODUCTION 

This manual is desij',ned for counselors and teach. rs who want to 
train hiph school students to help each other. The Peer Counseling 
training program described in this book was developed as part of Project 
HOLD, an ESEA Title IV~C dropout prevention prograttu U.CL.D., (Helping 
Overcome Learner Dropouts) was implemented as a three year research 
project to improve attendance, increase academic achievement, raise 
self-esteem and therefore maintain enrollment of 250 target students at 
Watsonville High School in the Pajaro Valley Unified School District in 
Watsonville, California. 

One, of the successful strategies was training peer counselors who 
worked with target students to increase their interest in school. Al- 
though peer counseling has been used for many years, the HOLD peer 
counseling program is innovative because peer counselors are trained to 
help target students achieve specific goals tHey have set for themselves 
For example, if a HOLD student sets an objective to iir.prove attendance, 
that student's assigned peer counselor will support and monitor his/her 
progress toward reaching that goal. This type of structured approach 
is effective, and the peer counseling impact can be more easily measured 
and communicated to school staff, parents,' and students • than a general 
"personal growth model". We also discovered that peer counselors them- 
selves experienced greater personal satisfaction when helping target 
students reach specific goals. 

The HOLD peer counseling training manual is divided in to ^ two . 
sections. Section I is designed to help students develop basic peer 
counseling skills; Section II contains urtits which teach ways of using 
skills ef f ectivelyfin the school setting. Some of the activities have 
been drawn from a variety of'existing peer counseling materials. Others 
have been developed and field testea with students in the peer counsel- 
ing training classes at Watsonville High School, Those who use this 
manual are encouraged to tailor skills and activities to fit the needs 
and interests of their particular student groups and schools. 
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SECTION one: developing peer counseling skills.. 

An Introduction 



The purpose of tliis section is to teacli students hov) to develop 
basic counsellor, skills and attitudes. These skills are presented in , 
individual units: active listening, effective message sending, self- 
awarenejfs, helping skill-s, values clarification, decision-making, and 
starting and ending a helping relationship. Teaching units are directed 
toward the teacher or caunselor who will.be leading peer counseling 
training sessions. Student-oriented materials are provided in the form 
of worksheets which may be duplicated and handed directly to students. 

Each unit contains a list of specific skills to be taught in the 
unit, teaching activities for each skill witli estimated time allotments, 
suggesting^' discussion questions, and a NOTE TO LEADER section which 
covers special issues that often arise in training sessions. Further 
help can be found in the annotated bibliography of resources in the 
appendix section, ' ' , ' 

Before beginning Section I,, leaders should read through the entire 
manual to become aware of the organization and sequencing of skills. 
If at all possible , leaders should^also have participated in inservice 
sessions specifically designed to train adults to lead peer counseling 
sessions. This need can be met by arranging for inservice by Project 
HOLD staff (408--728-33II) through our ESEA Title IV-C dissemin ion 
grant. Other types of inservice can be provided by nearb> colleges or 
universities and summer extension programs. 

Developing Positive Student Attitudes 

Although the overall teaching goal for Section I is to teach 
basic counseling skills to beginning peer counseling students, an 
equally important training goal is to develop positive attitudes toward 
helping others. This can only be accomplislied if the peer counseling 
.leader has established an atmosphere where students have learned to ^ 
respect themselves and each other. This will not happen unless the 
leader models a' positive attitude " toward ottiers and toward all inter- 
actions with others. Peer counseling leaders n^ust NOT allow students 
to put down other students or themselves. 

In addition, the leader must establish clear ground rules about 
confidentiality so that peer counseling students learn that they are 
IsOT to share or discusG what happens during training- sessions with, 
their friends or family members. Without guidelines for confidentiality, 
.peer counseling students' will not feel safe about sharing with each 
other in a positive way and will not be able to model confidentiality 
when helping other students later on. 

Adults who teacli peer counseling must also be willing to encourage 
students to initiate interactions with other students who may need their 
help. Many times, peer counselors are hesitant about reaching out to 
others. This quality can be encouraged even in the first session so 
that while students are learning counseling skills presented in Section I, 
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they arc also developing an awareness of situations where their skills 
can .be used in the school community. 




Recruitment and OrRanizational Considerations 

Peer counselinn at Watsonville lllpli Scliool is organized as a 
regular elective class open to students in prades 10, 11, and 12. Within 
this format, classes meet daily^and are taupht by credentialed classroom 
teachers who have special interests and/or traininp in counseling. 
Peer counseling teachers are assisted by f'.uidance counselors, interns 
from nearby undergraduate and graduate programs, and 'by volunteers from 
various community agencies. Peer counseling training materials can be 
adapted to other organizational models such as after-school, evening, 
or summer programs. < ^ ' 

We found, initially, that the /most effective way of recruiting pros- 
pective peer counselors was to contact teachers of elective classesr in 
social studies and health-related areas to arrange informational talks 
to their students. Recommendations were .also ^requested from guidance 
counselors and student activities and student government ' advisors. As 
the program developed ve discovered that peer counselors are often the 
best recruiters. * Leaders can help prepare volunteers to give sairple 
demonstrations and talks in various classroofns before students begin 
.registration for new classes. 

o ■ * 

Regardless of how students are recruited for peer counseling train- 
ing, there are several qualities which need to be considered in identi- 
fying students who will become successful peer counselors. Firsts the 
peeu counselor should be responsible . We have found that a peer 
counselor does not need to be a top or even above-average student; 
students with attendfince problems or inconsistent academic achievement / 
patterns, liowevcr, are risky candidates. Second, pjser counseling students 
should be sensitive to "the needs of others and demonstrate a strong 
desire to learn to help other ' people. Third, peer counselors must be 
open to expanding tlieir own self-awareness . This will involve their 
willingness to take risks in training groups of other students. If these' 
three criteria are missing, we have found that participating students 
may drop out before completlnf the training class, may resist training 
activities by withdrawing or disrupting:, and ir.ost likely will be un- 
prepared to work with other students'. 



. . UNIT ONE: DEVELOPING SOCIAL EASE 

. ' • SKILLS: Ltcui^ttng to mafee ^^tZf^-lntAoductton^ 
LdoAning to tve^come a new) peA6on 

Sta/Lting a convoMcCtion mXk someone nm) 

■> ' ' ' 

I. . Learning to Make Self-Introductions 



25 min. 



15 mln. 



1. • Have each group member state his/her full name and tell 
any memories, stories, or feelings connected with it. This 
might include any nicknames", whom they were named after, 
humorous stories about family members, ethnic/cultural back- 
grounds, positive or negative feelings about the use of their 
names or 'nicknames , etc. 

It is helpful for group leaders to begin this exercise 
to provide a model for sharing and also to ''break the ice". 
If stucents have difficulty expressing themselye^s, iiivite 
.other group members to help by askirjig approprlat-e cjuestions. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers ; 

What were you called when you. were little? 

Are you related to anyone famous? 

What countries do your family members come from? 

2. Have group members share their feelings before and 
during this activity. * , 

Suggested sample .questions for . teachers : 

How did you feel when I said that* we would be 
^sharing our full names with each other? 

Did your feelings change as students began to 
share? How? 

Then ask what students noticed about each other's responses 
during the exercise. (If. they note that members seemed 
'^nervous", ajsk them to pinpoint behaviors that suggested 
this — eye contact, posture, tone of voice and volume, etc.) 

Ask whether, people introduce themselves to strangers in 
social situations. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers : 

How do^you feel when you are asfced to introduce 

yourself at parties, etc.? 
How do you feel when cthei:^ introduce themselves? 
What makes it e^sy for people to introduce themselves? 
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II • Learning' to Welcome a New > Person 



20 min. 



!• Divide students into groups of 5-6. Tell them they 
are to decide among themselves who will pretend to be a 
• stranger, what the situation will be- that the newcomer is 
entering, and how they will choose to welcome the stranger. 
(They are not to be given more specific instructions since 
the exercise is designed 'to- make students aware of group 
interaction's as- they work without direction from the leader^.) 

Once each group has decided who will be the strangers 
(they should be told that there will*bfe no volunteers), • 
"strangers" are ^asked to leave the room, and the group dis- 
cusses what the situation will be and how group, members will 
welcome them. Group leaders shouW obsetve group process 
during this time without giving furthd^p suggestions. 



^(L^j loonier uudo tkat 
n<^lu parson, is . . 



lAiisK I coatdL <j(z.t. to knoto +K^m.. 




20 min. 



2, Once groups have finished welcoming their ''strangers", 
the large group should be reconviened | to share, results^ If 
the class is large enough for several small groups, process 
their experiences by setting up" a FISHBOWL. To use this 
technique, invite students who role-played "strangers" to 
sit in the middle of the room while group members, form a 
large outside •pircle and watch without comment . l^en the 
"strangers" are^ft^iished sharing, have them move to the 



outaidu of the circle while welcomerfl from varioue groups 
take turns sharing reactions in the middle of the circle • 

**Stranger8^* should be asked in the fishbowl how they 
felt at the beginning of the activity (as well as how they 
were chosen) and whether these^ feelings changed at various 
points of their welcoming. They may be asked how they were 
made to feel welcome and whether they actually .felt comfort- 
able in the situation. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers ; 

How did you feel about the way your group chose 
the stranger? the role-play situation? 

What did you notice about how your group arrived 
at decisions about how to welcome the stranger? 
Did you agree with what was decided? Do you feel 
you did all you* could to make the stranger 
vrelcome? Why or why not? 

Whnt behaviors did yo u no t ice for the s t ranger ? 
Yourself? Other group members? (Eye contact, 
posture, voice, etc, might be emphasized here,) 

3. Once students have processed their reactions to the 
exercise, leaders can encourage them to pick out patterns and 
relationships between groups (or group members if the* class 
is small) • . 

Suggested sample questions for teachers : 

What was similar "about the situations groups chose? 
What was different? 

What was similar/different about how strangers were 
chosen and welcomed? 

Finally, students should be encouraged to generalize to 
the peer counseling situation and to future eicperiences they 
might have helping people feel welcome. 



Suggested sample questions for teachers i 

How was this role-play like what you might 
experience as a peer counselor? Are there 
new students at this high school who need welcoming? 
How can you find them? 

What did you learn about what is helpful in making 
a newcomer feel welcome or comfortable? What was 
not helpful? 

How would you make a new student feel welcome at 
Watsonville High School? 



Ill- Starting a Conversation with Someone New 



Have students choose someone they don*t know well in the 
class to practice starting a conversation. Introduce the 
, purpose of the activity as a way of getting to know other 
group members better and to practice what they have learned 
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about moking other paoplo fool comfortable (ualng eye contact 
ahould bo otnpha«iizod) . Allow f ive minutea for unch member of 
the dyad Co interview; loaders moy want to Hignal when it la 
time for partners to Bwitch roles • 

Lead students in a diacusaion of their experiences. 

Suggested sample questions for teachcra ; 

How did you choose your partner? Did anyone wait 
to be asked? Were you afraid you might not be 
chosen? 

Once you started talking with your partner, were 

you comfortable? Was your partner comfortable? 

How could you tell? (Eye contact, slumped posture, 

kicking feet, etc., — encourage students to describe 

specific behaviors.) 
Wl\at kinds of questions did you open with? Did the 

types of questions change as you continued talking? 

Were you able to find out what you wanted to know? 
Wer6 there silences in your conversation? How did 

you feel about them? How do you think your partner 

felt? 

What did your partner do or say that made it easy 
to talk to him/her? Wliat are other ways to make 
someone feel relaxed or comfortable? Are there 
particular types of questions that are easier to 
answer? 

What happens when most of a conversation consists of 
questions? (Leaders can point out that a barrage 
of questions often makes the other person uncomfort- 
able.) 

How did your partner communicate Interest in what 
you were saying? (eye contact, head movement, 
posture, facial expression, etc.) 

What did ^ou learn from this exercise that will help 
you start conversations with strangers? How would 
this exercise be like a contact with a student that 
you might have as a peer counselor? How would it 
be different? 



Closure 



MOTE TO LEAVER: 



It M> hnpoKtayit to pn.ovidt cZo^uaq. 
ion. 6tudiint6 cut tht and o^ tack tAoinlng 
' , 4e54>ton. StvQAat 6uggt6tion>s appKopfvicutt 

ion. the. iVut uyiU oaq. oHoAtd beJioio: 

15 min. 1. To reinforce skills presented in this unit, introduce 
an appropriate assignment (see Peer Counseling Assignment 
Sheet - Appendix) to be completed outside of class and discuss 
how it might be approached, how.it will be evaluated, and 
when it is due. The assignment for Unit One, for example; 
might; be for students to introduce themselves to someone they 
don't know and to write a paragraph about the experience; ' 
. Begin encouraging student^ to look for situations around 
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school where they can initiate contacts with -others. This 
is VERY IMPORTANT! 

• (? . ■ 

'2. Also, for the first few sessions in this unit, have 

X students practice naming group members and close each session 

with a feeling statement from each member ^("I'm feeling....") 

Students should be encouraged to participate but if someone 

appears "stuck", reassure the group that they have permission 

to "pass" when they are not ready to participate. 



UNIT TWO: ^AN INTRODUCTION TO ACTIVE LISTENING 



SKILLS: Idznti^ying thz cU^{^eAzncz bQjta^tzn "o/idinoAy" 
and "activz" tutzyUng 

LUiting thz choAactzAyUtLu activz JUj^tzYiing 
P/iactidng activz tUtzning In a Kolz-play 

NOTE TO LEAVER: Onz my, to 6taAt zach 6Z66lon >c6 to havz 
. zach 6tudznt "c^ecfe-^n"/ Tkl^ Involvz^ 
bhyizily 4ihaAA.ng hou),thzy havz ioJU. ^Incz 
^ thz la>st cZaj^4> 6U6lon^and. hotjo thzy aiz 
{^zzLing at thz momznt. Lzadzu 6houZd 
panM,clpatz and zncouAagz thz u^z o^ izzJUng 
t^X}/uU. TkU timz 6houZd oLs^o bz u^zd to 
/iz\jl^ ^iuMJti and activltiz^ {^^om thz 
pKzvlou^ 6U6lon and to thzck ph.ogKz^6 on 
oiJUt-o^-ciia66 a^^ZgnmzntSi. 



Identifying the Difference Between ^Ordinary" and "Active" Listening 



1. .Ask for four volunteers to act out the two listening 
scripts on pages 10 & 11. After the first script is read,* 
emphasizing "ordinary" listening patterns, have group members 
describe what they heard. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What did the listener do? 
Was he/she helpful to the speaker? How? 
'Do you think the speaker felt ")ieard"? Ask 
•him/her for feedback.' 

Next, ask the second pair of volunteers to read script #2 
Have group members discuss their reactions. 

Suggiested teacher questions ; 

What was different about the listener in this 

conversation? ^ ' 

Which listener helped ^most? How do you, know? 
^What .id the second listener do that was more 
effective? I . 

* How could you use ' this' approach when you listen to 

your friends or family?. 

?3 • . , , • ' : " ■ V ■ ■ 

MOTE TO LEAVER: ^ Voir may m^h to Kz/iox o/l dAJito aoplz^ o^ 
' - ^ thz Activz Li^tznJ^hg ScnJjpt^ on thz nzxt 

tl^)o pagz6 60 '<tkat all 6tudznt6 may {^oZJiovo 
thz dialoguz. ^ 



ACTIVE LISTENING SCRIPTS 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Two student volunteers are needed to role 

play parts' "A" and "B" in the following 
two scripts. They may read their parts in 
front of the room or sit in the center of 
a FISHBOWL with the rest of the group in 
— the outer circle as observers. Students 
not reading scripts should listen closely 
to the. different types of listening illus- 
trated by the two scripts. Be prepared to 
discuss how scripts //I and //2 are different. 

SCRIPT #1 

A: "My mother is always yelling at.me to do more chores around the 
house. She expects me to take out the garbage, mop the 
floors, cook, clean — it never stops." 

B: ^-^-e^h, that's the way ,it is for me. My parents never let up. 
Even my little brother gets yelled at." 

0 

A: "I'm. really depressed about it. Last night I had a fight \^ith 
my mother and we ended up screaming at each other. I ran 
out of the room, slammed my -bedroom door and stayed there 
the rest of the. night. I feel bad about it but I don't 
know what to do . . 

B: "I have figh'bs with my parents all of the time.. My mother is 
never satisfied. Even though sometimes she doesn't even 
have to ask me to do things, she's still upset if the house 
isn't vacuumed whenever she decides it should be . . . . 
You know what I mean?'* ^ 

A: "I guess maybe I should apologize. Maybe it would help if I 

apologized to her and got things straightened out. But I'm 
so angry when I think about all the. times she's -blamed me 
when it wasn't my fault. I don't care- — she can 
apologize!" 

B: *-Maybe you can do what I do sometimes — when I have trouble with 

"my mother, I. .talk to my Dad. He really seems to listen, that 
is ynless He's tired. Then he yells at me for disturbing 
him. Sometimes you can't win]" • * 

A:: "Boy, I feel really terrible. Let's walk doxmtown; I don't even 
want to think about going hoineT" ^ * 



SCRIPT ilfl 

> 

A: "I can't believe the fight I- had with my mother last night. 
We really had it out." 

B: "You really seem angry this morning." 

A: "Boy am I! She was so unreasonable. I had made plans to go 
to the movies with my friends days ago . . . and last 
night she decided I had to stay home and babysit with my 
little brother. It wouldn't be so bad. except that I've 
srayed home with the little brat every night this week." 

B: "You resent her being unfair to you." ^ 

A: "Yes, and I don't know what to do about it. I've thought 
about not going home — running away — but I know that 
wouldn't solve anything. Maybe I eoiild talk to her but 
I'm afraid I'd just have another fiifh'-" 

B: "It sounds like you'd like to solve the pi i.lem biit ^ou're 
not sure how to do it." 

A: "Yes, that's exactly right . . . Well, I guess I could talk 

to her. She's usually in a good mood on Fridays because 
she gets ~paid 'and has the weekend, to relax. If I can just 
keep from being so angry ._." 

B: "You're sure she would listen to you if you could stay calm." 

A: "Yeah."" Maybe I could practice what I want "to say ahead of 

' time. That way,;>if she. started yelling, I'd be prepared. 
Thafe might work." 

B: "You've decided to practice first so it will go smoother with 
her." . 

A: "Yeah. I'm feeling better . Let's go downtown and get something 

tp^^eat.^ Maybe you'd even be willing to listen to my speech.."-' 

B: "Sure, let's go^. . ." ^ 
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II. Listing- the Characteristics of Active Listening 



15 min. 



1. Have students generalize from their experience of the^^^^^'-v 
active listening script to compose a list of characteristics 
for a' good listener. Leaders should point out at this time 
that listening actively involves reflecting back to the 
speaker both content (what is being said) as well as feelings 
(how the speaker seems to feel about what is being said) . 



Suggested list: 



(Use butcher paper and magic markers 
to record students' ideas.) 



1. Put yourself in the other's place to 
understand what the person is saying 
(content) and how he/she feels. 

2. Convey understanding and acceptance 

by non-verbal behaviors (voice tone, 
posture, facial expression, eye contact, 
gestures) . 

3. Restate 'the person's most important 
' thoughts and feelings. 

4. Do^ not interrupt, offer advice or 
suggestions, ask questions, or bring 
up similar feelings and problems from 
your own experiences. 



20 min. 



2. Stage a demonstration role-play .for active listening. 
Have a student volunteer who is willing to share a problem 
at school or at home be the speaker. The leader should role- 
play the listener to serve as a model (use script #2 as a 
guide); Remember to use effective non-verbal listening 
behaviors. Aftej 5 minutes' or so of role-playing, stop the 
"action'* and have students discuss their reactions. 



Suggested teacher questions ; 

First, ask the speaker for feedback: ^^ 
Was the listener effective? How? 

Do you feel that what you said was really "heard"? 
What. made you feel that way? 

Next, isk for observations from other groiip members: 

What did you notice about ""(my) the listener's 

non-verbal behaviors? 

Where were. his/her eyes focused? 

How else did the listener show attention? 

What specific feeling words did the listener use? . 

(Check with the speaker ' to see if these were 

used accurately.) 



Ill, Practicing Active ListeninR In a Role-Play 



35 min. 1. Have the students break Into pairs (dyads). Again, 

; they should work with partners whom they do not know well. 
, ' Have one choose to be the speaker, the other the listener. 
At the end of five minutes, the leader should remind them 
to switch roles, after asking the speakers to give feedback 
t the listeners as to whether they reflected content and 
feelings accurately. 

After both members of th^ dyads have had turns as 
both speakers and listeners, reconvene the large group so 
that students can share experiences. 

Suggested teacher questions : 

Which role was easiest? Why? 

Was It difficult, as speaker, to express feelings? 
What did the listener do that made It easy for 
you to taik? 

What gave you trouble as a listener? Was it hard 
to keep from giving advice or trying to share 
your experiences? 
■ " What did you learn about your strengths and weak- 

nesses as speaker? as listener? . 

What will you do differently now when you listen 
to people? . , , 

What will you want to remember about listening 



Closure 



5-10 min. 



NOTE. 70 LEAVER:, LMe thz lut oi tkz 5-10 mlnuutu zaah , 
6Qj>6^on 'to AMt/iodaaz n(M pzoA couM^tinQ 
cu6^gyi!mnt6 and KzvZopi p/izviou^ 6kiLi6. 

'■ ^ At tfuU potnt tn thz t/uilyiing, Izcidanj^. 

may aJUo mnt to a^k ^o/i jjeedbacfe about 
thoJji lzadQJU>kip and ion, n.zactZoyu to 
voAldLUi pzvi CO un^ ztLng licttv ttlu . 

Sample Closing ; Introduce an outside assignment that 
emphasizes actlVe listening (see appendix). For example, 
you may ask students to practice active listening for 10 
minutes, writing a summary of the dialogue, or making a 
cassette recording for others to evaluate. 

Suggested teacher questions for c^losure: ^ ' 

> What have you learned so far In peer counseling 
about being mo're at ease with other people? 
About active listening? . - 

.What are your reactions to the flshbowl exercises? 
role plays? the active listening scripts? 

How do you feel about the way our training sessions 
have- been going? Let's close by .having each of 
you use a feeling statement: "l*m feeling r*. . 
about peer counseling;*' or "I'm feeling . . . * 
about the students In this group." 



UNIT THREE: USING ACTIVE LISTENING 



SKILLS: Lza/iYiinQ to dUtinguAj^h bz42/)zzn tkoagkt 
6tatmznt6 and ItdtinQ ^toutrntwU 

LoiitLng and u6Zng ^toZing (A)0A.d6 

Laxmnlng to /iz^l^ct contint and ^toZing^ - . . 

IdtYvtif^yZng non-vzAbaZ bzhaVyioK 

Obszn\)Ajig non-veAbai bzhavZon. 

lining ob6ZAvatioyu^ OjJ non-\)zn.baJL boMxvoZoK 
^'^^ Zn tUttyibig 

, WOTE TO LEkVER: SU6lon^ mLghZ bzgin mMi tkt ^^iaoJUng 

tmpznn;tiVit ckzck-zin^' dz&ckibzd In Unit 
Tw;o. Lzad2A6 ^houZd aontina^ to u^a 
opening tUnt tx) n.z\)lm pn^tvlou^ ^luJit6 
and to chzck on p/iog^u^ uxLth ouuUld^ 
a66lgnjlmnt6 {tkz6z may bz cho6zn ^^om tht 
S . oi pnQA coixMoZing a66lgnmznt6 In 

tkn appendix] . Studzyits 6hoatd fae Invited 
* ^ to ^hiViiL 2,xpinlznc2^ Kolatud to tkut 
a^6lgnmint4> . 

-\ • . ' , 

I\ Learning to Distinguish Between Thought and Feeling Statements 



15, mln> 



1. In order to help students begin using feeling statements, 
have the group members share a positive experience they have 
\had in the past, few days. Instructions are that each student 

to relate a positive experience and to include at least 
.pne\feeling statement. (Example: yesterday, I went shopping 
with\y brother . . . I felt happy that my brother and I 
could sp.end time together.) The leader's role is to provide 
ia model b>\sharing first and subsequently to help identify 
and emphasize.. feeling words made by students. 

^^^"^1' Next, hand^st^udents copies of the "Thoughts and Feelings" 

■ • worksheet on page Have them identify each statement as 

;\ "thought" or "feeling" ^by writing their choice (T or F) next 
1 to item number. After aH are finished , discuss the reasons 
for their choice, and include a brief discussion on how thoughts 
differ from feelings (languages^ used, intensity of emotion, etc.) 

II. Listing and Using Feeling Words \ 



30 min. 



1. Have students brainstorm a s many feeling words as they 
can think of and record them on butcher 'paper at the front 
of the room. . (Remind them that the purpose of brainstorming 
is to generate as many ideas as possible wi>thout taking time 
to discuss whether they are "correct" or "appropriate".) 



NAME ■ 

THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS EXERCISE 

DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Please, mark each of the statements below 

as a thought (T) or feeling (F), . Remember to 
look for specific feeling words expressed 
DIRECTLY by the speaker. 

■ 1. I wish I could go to the dance with him but he'll never 

ask me. 

2^ I ;7,uess I don't know what to say to her. I really 
feel confused. -^.^ 

3. Why does my mother always put me dovir in front of my 

friends? Sometimes T chink I have no feelings for^her 
at all. 

4. He's a jerk — the viay he ignores me. I really care' 

about him and that's why it hurts ♦ i 

:_ 5. I did a lot of things yesterday . . We went bowling" 

and then to the movies. • 

6. My little brother broke niy new'^record. I'm so mad I 

could kill him! 

7. I'm really lonely^ today. No one seems to understand 
me or care that I'm feeling miserable inside. 

; b. Last night I met, a new boy/girl at a friend's house. Wow! 

'. ' ' • \ 

_i 9. I've really been cutting that class.- J,t's just a waste 

of time and that's why I don't go. 

10. I'm bummed out about my math class. I guess I'm scared 

of failing and that's^why I'm cutting. 



Key 



(paaBos 'mo p3uiuinq)^j~oT ^X~6 -X-S ^(aTq^^ssjm ^Xiauox) 
i(pBm)^i~9 fx-g f(S3anq ^aaBO). ^-^^ f x-e. . ^ (P^snjuoo) .fx~T ¥ 



After producing a list of 40 or so words, help "the 
group remove those words that are repetitious oif-inapprop- 
riate. Post this list in the front of the room as a 
> reference for the remaining exercises in this unit. 



Learning to Reflect Content and Feelings 



1. Once students can distinguish between thoughts and 
feelings, they will be ready to practice these skills as 
active listeners. Review the characteristics of active 
listening from the chart constructed by the group in Unit 
Two. Then role-play active listening with a student 
volunteer. First reflect only content, restating what 
the speaker has said without including feelings. In 
a second role-play emphasize the feelings behind, the 
speaker's words, reflecting only minimal content. Role-plays 
should be relevant to the class interaction (suggested 
examples: A student sharing the fact that he/she has not 
madie time to do peer counseling assignments; a student 
sharing feelings about not wanting to participate in the 
group) . ' - 

After a .brief discussion of the importance of reflecting 
both content and feelings ask students to choose partners 
that they have riot worked with before to practice active 
listening. Ask them to decide who will start as speaker 
(they will switch after five minutes). The assignm^ent: 
speakers are to talk about one or more incidents that have 
really bothered them lately with t^heir families/ Listeners 
are to reflect both content and feeling!^ of ' the speaker, as 
well as following the other "do'is" of 'the active aisteners ' 
chart. After five minutes, call, time and ask the speakers 
CO give feedback to the listener^ about^how well they - 
listened. Listeners may also tell speakers what made it 
easy or difficult for them to listen. ' . 

After roles have been reversed and feedback given in 
dyads, leaders may want to reconvene the large group for* 
processing, generalizing and applying. , ' 

Suggested teacher questions : 

What did you notice about reflecting feelings? . ' 
Was it easier or harder than reflecting cbnt^t? 
Why is it important to include both in active 
listening? / 



IV. Identifying Non -Verbal Behavior 



"^^"^ I Ask students to make a list of all the non-verbal 

behaviors they can think of. Record these on a piece of 
butcher paper and have students suggest possible messages 
, , '1 x^conveyed by each behavior (example: slouching down in 
s^at—discomfbrt, anger; yawning—sleepy, bored). Help 
students make the Connection that non-verbal behaviors 
f 
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provide important cluiis to how others are feeling. A cautious 
interpretation is ,needed because the same body behavior may 
convey different ''head" feelings. 

In order to get students to connect their own body 
feelings with ^head" feelings, conduct a short roleplay. 
Announce this to the class as a short "experiment" in 
non-verbal behavior. (Ask one student ahead of time to 
serve as an observer of other students' reactions to the 
exercise as the leader attempts to evoke strong feelings. 
' • • . >. 

Suggested role of* the leader ; I'm really upset with 
your behavior in this group. *Yo u come in la tG , talk among 
yourselves, and it takes me 15 minutes to get started. None 
of you seem to care about school .or this class. You all 
seem to care only about having a good time with your friends . . . 
not about what you can learn. I'm really sick of that 
attitude and I don't know why I bother to put my time into 
helping you learn when it obviously doesn't matter to you . . . 

STOP ; Note students' reactions and ask them to 
report how their bodies feel at that moment (stomach in 
knots, palms sweating, shoulders tight, etc.)- How does 
that connect with head feelings about the rcle-play (anger, 
annoyance, resentment, etc.)? What do they notice about 
other students ' non-verbal reactions? Can body feelings be 
detected by others? Ask for feedback from student observer. 

Debrief students by sharing the purpose of the 
experiment. Share with them some of your positive observa- 
tions about their behavior and what you appreciate about 
them. 



V. Observing Non-Verbal Behavior 



20 min. 



1. Hand, each student a 3x5 card and a pen. Have them write 
nicknames in the middle of the cards using descriptive 
adjectives matching their "mood of the moment" that begin 
with the same consonant sound as their first- ndmes (Mad 
Martha, Dazed David). In the upper right hand corner, they 
are to write three or more favorite colors,, three favorite 
foods in the upper left hand corner, one thing that, is 
embarrassing to them at the left bottom of the card, one 
thing they would like to change about themselves at the 
right bottom. 

Have students tape or pin cards on and then circulate . 
to read each other's cards (they may make comments and ask 
questions). They are also instructed to observe other 
students' yerbal and non-verbal reactions to the exercise 
and tcf be aware of their own. 

After all students have had a chance to circulate, 
reconvene the group and ask them to report their own reactions 
and to. process what they observed. 



•9 
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Suggested teacher questions : 

What did you notice (not imagine) ^bout how 

other students felt, about the exercise? 
What clues did you have? ^ 

How could information about non-verbal behavior 
be helpful to you as a listener? as a peer 
counselor? 



VI. Using Observations of Non-Verbal Behavior in Listening 



15-30 min,| Divide the group into triads (groups of three) to 

practice active listening. Listeners are to reflect feelings, 
contient and non-verbal clues ("I notice that you are tapping ' 
your foot right now.")" One person is to serve as the ob- 
server to watch both the speaker and listener and to provide 
feedback when the role-play is over. 

The speakeris are to talk about one aspe,ct (or more) of 
themselves that they would like to change (they may use 
information from their cards in the previous exercise) . 

Depending on the interest of the group and time con- ' 
straints, roles may be switched^ three times so that every ' 
student plays all roles. Time should be allowed for the 
observer to give feedback about the interaction, especially 
to the listener before roles are changed. Leaders should 

circulate to observe triads and facilitate feedback sessions. 

*, 

After triads have finished the large group can be 
reconvened for processing. 

Suggested teacher questions ; ^ . ^ * 

What did^you notice about the listeners in 
your group? 

Where did they get "stuck"? - 
^ Were the observers helpful? ' \ 

0 o' What can we say caused problems for most listeners 

in this class? 
What is helpful about active listening? 
how can being a good observer help you be helpful 
^ to someone else? 
What have you learned about your own non-verbal 
behavior today?', f^. 

Closure , " 



5-10 min. Leaders should leave five minutes or so at the end of 

each session to explain assignments , givingi opportunities 
for students to generate ideas and to explain how they will 
approach the assignment. It may also be helpful -to provide 
brief sample answers on butcher paper to serve as models 
for students who have trouble "getting started". Continue 
^^^,^^^^have peer counselors identify situations where they mig^it 
use their skills to* help * other 'students . For example, when 
might they want to use active listening slcills? 



'UNIT four: sending effective messages 



SKILLS: SzndLng conQKazvit vviboJi 'and non-voAbat 

LzajmlnQ to om KQ^poYU>lbU.Uy ^qk izoJUng^^ 
and ac;tLon^ 

Sending z^^zctive me64age6 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 



BzQln tkU uyUX by zxplaining that 
^tixdzntA uxUZ be changing thoAJi IzoAnlng 
^ocu^ ^/ivm tUtznlng acJUvzZu to 
6zndLng out me6^aqe6 that otkzM mJLl 
imdzAUand and KZ^pond to [ zUzqJxvz 
me6^age6 ) . Mafee. ^vJiz thU 6hl^t ^ . 
mode cZzoA bz^oKz 6t£UvUng tkz iJjut 
4iZction. 




Sending Congruent Verbal and Non-Verbal Messages 



1. Introduce Virginia Satir's definiti'on of verbal, and 
nonverbal m ssages: . 

Verbal Messages = Words (Head language) 
Non-verbal Messages = Facial expression 

Body position 

Muscle tone 

Breathing. tempo 
• ^ Voice ton^ 

Eye contact 

' /■ . • ' ' 

Explain that congruent messages are 'sent when verbal 

(head) and non-verbal (body) messages match or agree . Ask 
math students to relate, the concept of congruence to. con- 
gruent triangles (those which have the same properties — 
they agree or match). . Present the following exampl^es: 



(Body language) 



"I'm sending a congruent message if I 
tell yod I'm fine (verbal head message) 
AND I'm smiling, my head is high, and 
I'm looking straight at you (non-verbal 
body message). In this example, my 
verbal and non-verbal messages match. 

"What if I tell you I'm fine (verbal) 
AND I'm f downing, my head is down, I'm 
slumped >over, and I'mlooking down and 
away from you (non-verbal)? Do you 
be^lieve me?.: Why? My verbal and non- 
verbal messages DO NOT agree. Which 
message do you believe and respond to?" 



Ask students to identify the 2 conflicting messages 
conveyed by the incogruent example below. Demonstrate 
the cartoon message: 



"I am fine." (head) 

"I am not fine^.'* (body) 




t 

*\ ^ 
Explain that Incongruent communication is often confusing 
because the person receiving the message must decide whether 
to pay attention to the verbal or the non-verbal message. 
Have students volunteer to demonstrate several examples of 
congruent and incongruent message. Ask them to identify the 
conflicting messages in each incongruent example. 

2. Read several messages and have students write down on a 
sheet of paper whether each is congruent or incongruent . If 
incongruent, ask them to rewrite the incident so that the 
message is congruent . Possible examples: - ^ 



1 . You ask Jim how he is and he says 
**0K — great.". JBe sits slumped in the 
chair with his chin on his chest and 

^ his eyes closed. 

2. . Yoa ask Maria whether she's going 'to 

the dance. Her eyes light up, she 
leans forward, and exclaims — "Oh yes, 
I can't wait. I've even bought a new 
dress!" 

3. You ask John how his doctor's appoint- 
ment went. He tells you, "It was 
fine — no problem!" You notice his 
jaw tighten and he looks away from 
you. 

■ — » — 
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Ask students to share their answers. Go around the 
•'o room and ask group members to practice sending congruent 
messages conveying different emotions (surprise, anger, 
fear, disappointment, excitement, happiness, confusion, etc.) 
Have the rest of the group give them feedback about whether 
their verbal and non-verbal messages match,, 

II • Learning' to Own Responsibility for Feelings and Actions 



45 min* 



4 

1. Ask students to participate in a guided fantasy (See 
Unit Five for additional information). Suggest that group 
members find a comfortable jposition in their chairs or on 
the floor, close their eyes, and take 5 deep breaths from 
their diaphragms. Guide them in systematically relaxing 
their bodies . . . feet, ankles, calves, thighs, , , , shoul- 
ders, neck, face, etc. 

Count from 1-10 slowly and tell students that they will 
go to a more relaxed "space" inside themselves. Next, ask 
them to recall an incident with another person when they 
telt confused, misunderstood, or put down. When everyone 
has recalled a scene, help them form a clear picture, of the 
experience with their eyes still closed. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What did the. other person look like? What was 
the expression on his/her face?. How was he/she 
standing or sitting? What were his/her hands 
doing? 

How did that person sound? Was his/her voice 

loud or soft? Angry? Irritated? 
Picture what you looked like. How did your face 

look? ^ What was your body doing? 
Remember how you sounded. Was your voice loud or 

soft? What was the tone of your voice?' 
Are there any other sounds in the scene? What 

wer^ they? Do you remember '^any smells? 

Pause for 30 seconds or so to allow students to hold 
the image clearly in their minds. Then ask them how they 
felt in the scene:. 



How are you feeling inside? Hurt? Angry? 
Depressed? 

'What's going on in your body? Is your stomach 
tight? Is there tension anywhere? Where? 
Hold on to your body feelings. 

After pausing for 10-15 secontj^, ask students to stay 
-in the* scene while you count from 1-5. On 5, they will 
return to the room, open their^ eyes , with the scene fresh 
in their experiences. , . 

When all students hay4 opened their, -eyes, go around 
the room and ask them',- without sharing details of the scene 
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Cinless they want tp, WHOSET.FAULT the ''bad moment'Vwas. 

After all^group members have responded, explain that! 
no matter what happened betweeil them and the other persona, 
the '"blame*' in the incident was shared ,^ since both, people ' 
had control over how they chose to feel at the time. ]If 
students have trouble relating this concept to theix; 
experiences, ask them to share, the experience, and* point 
out how ^Jthey chose to feel angry, hurt, frustrated, etc. — > 
that the other person did not make them* f eel a certain 
way . • , ' , . ' 

Give a short "rap"-ori taking responsibility for ^ 
feelings and actions; Explain that at any moment iri^time 
we arfe in charge of our feelings, and though we sometimes 
cannot control tiow we feel, we DO HAVE CdNTI^OL over how 
we express' the feelings and what we do! with them (ignore, 
act, change, cover up, etc.). This is of ten a" hard con 
cept for all of us to understand. * 





Share several examples from your experience: , 

Suppose I'm irri*itated that Jerry has come^/- 
to class 15 minutes late eveny day this week. 
Jerry hasn't MADE me feel angry about"' it~I 'm 
choosing to feel that way. I might also feer 
concero^ that something's wrong that causes him 
to"^ late OR I might feel confused because he's 
usually responsible and this "i,sn' t like Him. I ' 
have several choices of eiriolions I might feel in 
this situation, and a choice about how to 
respond. 



Hand out the worksheet on page 23, "Q^ming Responsibility 
forNFeeling Responses". When students have co^leted their 
worksheets", lead a brief discussion so that they can compare 
answei^s and review main concepts. 

ggested teacher questions ; 

How ..are yojir answers in the "possible 

>- response" column like those of the rest ^ 

of the group? How. are they different? 
What is important to remember about taking 
responsibility for your reactions and 
feelings? 

How would you explain the cartoon model to 
a student you were helping as a peer 
counselor? 



NAME 



OWNING RESPONSIBILITY FOR FEELING RESPONSES, 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS; 



Look at the cartoon below. The drawings 
illustrate how we are responsible for . 
what we do with our feelings in any given 
situation. Though it's hard . to shift 
from first feelings of anger, frustration, 
or disappointment, you may learn to exp;ress 
those feelings in different ways or Xo 
substitute another emotion that is less 
hurtful to you or others, t. 




Incident 



Now think about tRe following incidents* For 
each one, list initial feelings that you might 
have. Then pipk out at\least 3^ possible re- 
sponses you might make and write them 'in the 
last column. 



Initial Feelings 



Pb^ible Responses 



1, Your, best friend 
has been invited 
to a party that 
both of you hoped 
to attend,, and you 
weren't asked. 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 



2, You received the high- 
est grade in your 
math class, for a big 
exam and you spent 
very little time 
studying. 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
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III. UalnR "I" Statements 



30-AO mln,l Begin this skill exercise with two demonstration * 

role-plays using '1^' statements as a means of taking 
, responsibility for feelings. Du?:ing the first role-play / 
the leader blames and accuses a student (e.g., "You 
make me so angry when you . . .")• In the Second role- 
play, the leader takes responsibility for .feelings in 
the given, situation (e.g., "I^ feel angry when you . . 
Suggested roleplay situations are those that surface in 
plass sessions (e.g., dealing with a student who frequently 
comes to class late or doesn't turn in assigiLTients , etc.). 
Have students discuss btiefly the difference in the two. 
role-plays. 

Next, have students divide into triads (groups of 
three) choosing partners they. have not worked with. Th^y 
should decide between them who .will be speaker , who "will \ 
listen :, and who will observe . Give speakers an index card 
on which you have recorded a role-play situation. The 

' speaker's instructions are to send an "I" message to the 
listener while the listeners are to reflect back accurately 
the content and feelings of the speakers' messages. 

' Remind speakers to stay with their own feelings rather. than 
blaming or accusing the other person. Remind listeners to 

. stick with the speakers' feelings, ndt to give their own 
reactions. Observers are to watch the interaction and give 
feedback to both speaker and listener about how closely 
they followed assigned roles. 

Write the following roles on index cards and hand 
out to students: 



Suggested role-plays for speakers : 

1. A boy/girl that you have been interested in 
finally calls and you make a date to go out. 
At the last minute your mother asks you to' 
babysit while she goes to the hospital to be 
with a relative who is suddenly very ill. 
Send an effective "I" message about your 
frustration. 

2. Your best friend has been talking to your 
boyfriend/girlfriend behind your back. You 
feel'iieft out and upset. Send an "I" mes- 
sage to your friend. 



r\ r 
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After triads have completed- the role-plays and 
observers have given their feedback (about ten minutes),"' 
arrange the large group in a fi^bowl (double circle) 
"Speakers" should be in the inner circle to discuss their 
roles, while "listeners" watch in the outer circle with 
observers. / 

Discussion questions for speakers : 

What was difficult about your role? 
What did you notice about the listeners' 
reactions? 

Was your '"I" statement effective? Why or 
why not? 

When speakers have processed their reactions to the 
exercise f have listeners move into the inner circle. 

Suggested teacher questions : 

Did you respond as an active listener? Why 
or. why not? 
^ What made your role difficult? 

What did you notice about the speaker's 
reactions? 

Invite the whole group to draw conclusions about the 
importance of taking responsibility for feelings (i.e., 
What is likely to happen when people blame and accuse 
each other?). Also, have them relate the experience to 
peer counseling (How can you take responsibility for your 
feelings as a peer counselor?) . 



IV. . Sending Effective Messages 



45 min. 



Leaders may begin this skill by presenting a short 
"rap" on what makes messages effective (most kely to be 
heard and understood by those who receive them;.* Explain 
to students that they will combine all of the skills fhey 
have learned previously to be able to send messages 
effectively. 

Give students copies of the handout on page 26,^ 
"How to Send Effective Messages", and discuss each step 
thoroughly with them. 
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HOW TO SEND EFFECTIVE MESSAGES 



4 

1 . Begin with an "I*' statement to express your 
feelings , 

It Is Important for the speaker to own his/ 
het own feelings about the person who will receive 
the message: e.jg., "J[, am angry when you ..." 
rather than, "You make me angry when you . . Is, 
a good one to remember. Remember to Include 
positive feelings about the person as well as negative 
ones. (For example, "I really care about our friend- 
ship and that's why I get angry when you . . 

" 3 

2. Be congruent with "body" and "head" messages .' 

Verbal statements and non-verbal clues sent 
by the. speaker's body (posture, gestures, tone of 
voice, facial expression, etc.) should match . For 
example. If you are telling your best friend that 
you are angry and you are also smiling or laughing, 
the friend will probably receive a "mixed message" 
^yqu may not be serious, you may be embarrassed, 
or you may not be clear about hoW you feel*). He won't 
know which message you're sending— the anger or the 
smile. 

3 . Conmiunicate caring and acceptance of the 
receiver's feelings and reactions to the message. 
Use active listening to respond to the receiver's 
reactions. What are other ways of communicating 
caring? (facial expression, tone of voice, etc*) 

4. Be specific rather than saying "you always . . ." 
or "you -never . . ." ^ 

Think of situations when it is appropriate and 
accurate to use "always" and "never". These words 
seldom apply to human behavior and experience other than 
scientific phenomena (people always breathe, water never 
rains upward, etc.). 

5. Include want statements about what you want the 
other person to change . Otherwise, the receiver of 
the message may. feel trapped, believing Luey are 
powerless to resolve the situation. 



The information in the handout can be more easily 
' remembered by the following summary statement: r 

I feel ■ when you , 

and I want you to . 

Write this sentence on the board and provide several 
examples to serve as models: ^ 

Suppose I am angry at my friend Jeff because 
he was supposed to pick me up to go to a 
, party Saturday and he didn't show up., I 
eri^ed up at home. that night feeling' really 
1 -upset and let down. My effective messag^e 
might, be: •• < 

' 'II felt really angry and disappointed, Jeff, 
when you didn't pick me up for the party 
Saturday night. Next time I want you to 
' ^' call me if you can't make it.*' 

f 

Have students practice giving effective messages both 
orally and In Writing in selected situations . One sugges- 
tion is to ha^e the group cornpose effective messages for 
the ^irst.two role-plays and list them on butcher paper ad 
models... Then have students write out effective messages , ' 
for the remaining role-plays and check each other's responses. 
Suggested role-plays below can ^be xeroxed and clipped to ' 
hand to. students. ^. • 



Closure 



5-10 min. Make ancj review homework assignments. Ask peer 

counselors^ what effective messages they would send to a 
student client whose goal was to earn higher grades in 
science, but who had just cut 5 days of science class. 



ROLE-PLAYS: ^ 

1. Your sister/brother has borrowed a new pair of 
jeans without asking "and~ ripped the pocket. Tell 
him/her .how you feel. 

2. Your little brother/sister told your mother that 
you've been buying cigarettes. Your parents have 
told you that you can't smoke until you're 18". 
Send an effective message to your brother/sister. 

3. A good friend asked you to meet him/her downtown 
for lunch. You walked there and waited for 30 
minutes. Your friend did not show up. What message 
wiil you give your friend 'when you see him/her again? 

• on 
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UNIT FIVE: DEVELOPING SELF- AWARENESS 



SKILLS: ExpancUnq ^dtf^ pzn,czptlon tfuiouqk 

LzoA^Ung aznt^/Ung and /loZaxatton 

UAing guyidzd ianta^y {^on. ^oZaxcitLon 
and g^oi^h 

NOTE TO LEAVER: It U 6tAongly ^Q.commzndQ.d that 601^- 

awm.eneA4 activAXiu 6e '-dc^erfaCed n.(LQ{jJLanZy 
06 poAJt 'oi oth2A 'pzQA codn^dting t/iaxn^ng 
activ^ittu to givz ^tudzntt qppo/UayUtxu 
to int2.g^uitz 6kltt6 and expe/u.enceA and to 
expand thoAA poAdtption^ o^ th2m(i!Lve>6. 
B^totA) oAz thAzz lUnd6 o^ attivAjtizh m 
havz ^oand 4>uccz66^ut (/iz^oAmcu {^ok 



I. Expanding Self Perception Through Creative Artwork 



50 mln. 



1. The Self-Box : Ask students to bring cardboard, scissors, 
glue, and old magazine pictures. The task Is to make a 3- 
dlmenslonal representation of themselves. Though-'a box works 
well, the finished product can be any shape as long as it has 
an inside and an outside. Tell students to make something 
that feels right to them. In terms of size, depth, texture, 
color, etc . 



Further Instructions to students : 

Cut openings that allow other people to 
see Inside you. Decide what you keep 
Inside yourself and what you allow outside 
for others. Represent these with pictures 
or drawings, on your self-box. 

When you finish, think about what you've 
put In the center, what you chose to keep 
hidden from others, what you've left out. 
Did you Include anything from your past? 
Any self -doubts or fears or things you 
don't like about yourself? Add them now 
if you'd like. 



Lead a short group discussion when all students have 
completed their boxes. 
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50 min. 



Suggested teacher Questlona ; 

How did you go about making your self-box? 
Did you do it quickly? Or did you feel 
your way slowly? 

Were you sure about what you wanted to make? 
Or did you spend a long time planning? 

Share what you made with other students. (Have 
students choose a partner or divide into groups 
of three or four.) Talk about the different 
parts of your box and ^'hat they mean. If you'd 
like, ask for feedback to see if others see you 
the same way you see yourself. ^ 

(Reference for Self-Box: Margaret Frings ^eyesj The 
Inward Journey; Art as Therapy for You , Celestial 
' Arts, 1974.) ^ ' 

2. Self-Portraits : Supply markers or crayons and butcher 
paper. Ask students to dtaw themselves as they are right 
now. When. this drawing is completed, ask them to draw a 
second sketch representing what they'd like to be (either now 
or five years from now) . The third task is to draw or repre- 
sent what's stopping them from being what they'd like to be. 

Give no other specific drawing instructions. If students 
have difficulty with the assignment, a-sk them to explore 
.reasons for this. 

Allow 10 - 20 minutes for students to share their artwork 
in large or small groups. 



II. Learning Centering and Relaxation 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 



25 min. 



CzntQAinQ ^ an zxcoULznt (^)ay to hoJip 
6tudzyiU ^oca6 on tkz p^e^znt momznt 
by mptyZng pxzvZou^ tzn^^oYVt^ o^ tkz 
day,. haAnz^6lng "-6catte/Led" znoAgy, and 
moving ^^om. **kzad" zxpzn^zncz^ to dzzpzn. 
IzoZing IzvoJU. 



1. - ^Standing centered ; Give the following instructions to 
students : ' - 



Find a place to stand that feels comfortable. 

Let your eyes close and yoiir body "relax ." Unlock 

your knees and relax your legs . . . (pause) . ... 
Relax your stomach . . . (pause) . . . your chest . 
. . (pause) . . . your shoulders . . . ^pause) . . , 
your neck. Include other body parts in your series. 

(Pause 15 seconds) 

Let your body rock from side to side, shifting your 
weight slowly from one side to the other . . . Keep 
rocking, gently, slowly, until you find the spot 
where you are perfectly balanced and centered^ 



(Pause until everyone is still.) 

And now, rook front and back until yop find 
the place where your weight Is right over your 
arches, heels and toes sharing your weight 
equally. 

(Pause until everyone stops.) 

Now pretend you have a body Inside you that 
no one can see . . . let It rock side to side 
until It becomes centered too . . . then front 
to back. r 

(Pause 10 seconds.) 

And now take your mind and Imagine lettlhlj It 
sink down to your center. 

(Pause 5 secbnds.) 

Enjoy the feelings of being perfectly balanced, 
relaxed, and centered, realizing that you can 
return to this feeling whenever you want to 
feel relaxed and at peace with yourself. 

(Pause 5 seconds.) 

And now let your attention come back to the 

people around you. Let your eyes slowly open 

as you return, refreshed and alert, to this room. 

Have students share their experiences with this exercise. 

Reference; Gay Hendricks and Russel Wills, The Centering 
Book; Awareness Activities for Children, Parents and 
Teachers , Prentice Hall, 1975. 



m» Using Guided 'Fantasy for Relaxation and Growth 

NOTE TO LEAVER: Somz 6tudznt6 may_ /izlucXant to 

pa/vticAjpato. In QuAAtd {^antcx^y activ^iXioA 

and my become dUtAactin^ to othcA^. 
Mv^Q. you/i g/ioup that Quldzd fantasy 
AJi a my to txplon^z ^xpoJUmc^^ u6lng an 
• InnoA ^en^e. Stad^nt^ Will NOT fae 

hypnotized Uomt 6tud2.nt6 ^^oA tku]; 
thzy mZt fae amkz cut alL tJunoM and can 
AUpond to anytking tha;t happo^n^ a/iound 
tltm. Th2.y do NOT hav^ to pcuiticA.patt 
, bixt tho. Ault that tho^y mZt ^it 
q'uyCQXly to attoto otkoA 6tud^nt6 to have. 
theAJi ZKpeAA.mcz6. 

Give the following instructions to students; 



30 min. 



!• Still Waters Fantasy ; Find a comfortable position in 
your chair. Feet flat on the floor . . . feel relaxed. Let 
your body relax so iuit it feels supported by the .chair, and 



or 



let your feet rest on the floor. Got In touch with your 
breathing and breathe deeply \ . . in • . . and out, 

(Pause 5 - 10 seconds.) ^ ^ 

And as you breathe slowly ... in and out; in . . . and 
out . . . picture yourself floating along on a raft on^a 
lake. Feel the gentle ripples of the water flowing under 
you. • . . Feel the water supporting you as you drift 
along. See the blue of the water and the sky overhead. 
Hear the sound of waves slapping the bottom of your raft 
as you gently rock. When thoughts go through your mind, 
pretend they are ripples ou a lake. Let your thoughts be 
ripples ... ^ ' 

(Pause 1 minute.) , 

Now let your lake be perfectly still . . . Let all the 
waves and ripples become, still and peaceful. 

(Pause 25 - 30 seconds.) 

Enjoy the feeling of being still and peaceful. Know. you 
can return to your lake anytime you want to feel calm 
inside. When I count from 10 t6 1,- you will open your eyes 
feeling alert* and fresh. 10. . ,9. . .8. . . coming up slowly, 
now. . . . 7 . . . 6 . . . 5 • . . 4 . . • begin to listen to the sounds in 
this room . . . 3 . . . 2 . . . 1 . Eyes open, feeling relaxed and re- 
freshed. ' . 

Invite students to share their experiences. Emphasize 
body feelings and changes as well as images visualized. Point 
out that each student's experience is unique and that guided 
fantasy is a good way to relax as well as to learn more about 
themselves , . ~ 

Reference: Gay Hendricks and Thomas B. Roberts, The • 
Second Centering Book , Prentice-Hall, 1977. 

2. House Fantasy ; Find a comfortable position in your chair. 
Begin to relax by taking 5 deep breaths slowly and comfortably. 
Close your eyes and begin to relax your body. Feel your feet 
resting on the floor . . . relax your ankles . • . calves . . . 
legs. Now feel your stomach muscles begin to loosen . . , 
your chest .muscles . . . your neck . . . your arms . . . your 
hands . ^ . . the tension in your head dissolve . . . your 
face muscles relax . . . let your jaw drop as it relaxes, 

(Pause 5 - 10 seconds.) 

I will count slowly from 1 to 10. When I reach 10 you will' 
be even more deeply relaxed than you are right now. 1. ..2... 
3...4.* .5...6...7. ..8...9...10... That's right. Allow your- 
self to feel just as relaxed as you want to be. 

(Pause 5 - 1.0 seconds.) 

Now picture yourself in a meadow with the sun shining above 
you. Feel yourself walking through the meadow, your feet 
making paths on the soft grass. Stop and smell' all the smells 



around you. Are there flowers? Can you smell the grass? 
Arc there any animal smells? Do you hdar any sounds? Birds? 
Leaves or grass rustling in the breeze? Give yourself some 
time to hold your pictures, feelings, sounds, and smells 
clearly in your mind. Just enjoy yourself and your time in 
the meadow • , , 

(Pause 1 minute.) 

Near the meadow "is a house. Allow yourself to walk over to 
it. This house is your house ... it represents you . What 
does your house look like? Walk around it and notice its 
shape, colors, and all of the parts of the house* Open the 
door and walk inside. Imagine that inside your house are 
different parts of yourself that you would like to get^to 
know. 

Bring out one part of yourself. Get to know that part in the 
meadow. You may want to have a conversation with the part to 
get to know it better. Or you may want to feel it, smell it, 
or listen to what that part of yourself is saying. Take time 
to get acquainted. 

(Pause 30 seconds.) 

Now it's time to say good-bye to that new part of yourself. 
Take a few seconds to let that, part of you slip away ... I 
will count slowly from 10 to 1. When I reach one, you will 
open your eyes and be back in this room, feeling relaxed and 
completely alert. 10. . .9. . .8. . .7'. . .6. . .5...4...3...2...1. 
Eyes open now, feeling refreshed and awake. 

Invite students to share their di^periences . 

Suggested teacher questions ; ^ 

What was your fantasy like? How was your 

meadow? What did it look like? What smells 

did you notice? 
What part of yourself did you explore? What . 

was it like to get to know thifs part of yourself? 

What did you discover? 

NOTE TO LEAVERi Thz Hou^z Fayita^y dzvtlopzd by one 
Oj{ tkz pzQA coun62JUng tzaahoja at 
ijJaUoYivlZlz HlQh School. k{^tQA you 
havz p/uictL(izd tzadLinQ a (Jeto guuLdzd 
^antcuZe^ mJJXzn by othoJvs, you may 
mnt to uMz you/i om cAzativity to 
de6^gn otkoA 62Z{)-awaAznU6 ^ojita^Zu 
4>ach 04 thU one. 
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UNIT six: 'HELPING SKILLS 
SKILLS.* LeoAiung b^iiavioH^ that oAt tUtctivt (?oa 

ldmti{^ijing tkt /lOApoMibltitiQ^ a hatpoA 
LtcuiyUng to glvo. po^^tiva f^ttdback a6 a 

kiltp2A 

' -and ag^trntivt 

LojVi^iing to (Uk quQ^tioki6 Qf^f^tctiviitij " 

r: 

I". Leanilng Behaviors that are Effective for Helpers 



50 mln. 



Ask students to choose a partner. Between the two, 
they are to decide who will be a "builder" and who will be 
a "helper". Tell them their task is to build a uower out 
of toothpicks without using gum or* glue. Ask builders to 
find a space to work and count out 40 toothpicks while helpers 
are pulled aside and assigned a helper role. Duplicate 
"Helper Roles", page 34, cut into three strips, and go over 
all three roles with helpers. 

Tell "builders" they have 15 minutes to build a toothpick 
tower. Helpers are to assist them in building the best 
possible tower. Give no other instructions. 

Call time after 15 minutes and form a fishbowl (double 
circle^ with builders in the center first to discuss their 
experiences. Helpers watch in the outer circle without 
comment. 

f,) 

Suggested teacher questions ; ; ' ^ 

l^at kind of help did you get in building Jrour 
tower? 

How did you feel about the help you received: 

Was it helpful? Why or why not? 
What kind of help would you have liked that you ' 

didn't get? 13 
How do you feel about the finished^ tower? Is it 

your tower? l^y or why not? 

After builders have finished discussing their reactions, 
have builders move to the outer circle and helpers move to 
the middle of the circle. 
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HELPER ROLES 



The following ro^les should be xeroxed or dittoed 
before the toothpick exercise on page 33. Distribute 
them fairly evenly so that roughly one third of students 
who ehoose to be ''helpers'^ are* assigned to each helping 
role. 



HELPER //I: "I'm the expert. | I've made towers before and 
I know how they sliould look. Here, I'll show 
you how to build- Ane. I want to mal^ sure 
that you and I bui\d a better tower than any- ^ 
one else." (Helper^hould attempt to construct 
* most of the tower for his/her partner.) 



HELPER //2: "I know you can build a good tower. I wan't * 
do it for you — in fact, all I'm here to do is 
to give you support so tha't you can build the 
best tower you can. (Helper should restrict 
comments to statements like, "That looks good;". 
"You're doing a great job;" or to reflections 
(active listening) like, "You're not sure what 
to do next . . . ") 



HELPER //3: 



"I'm not interested in this at all. I really 
don't care what; kind., of tSwer you build. I 
really have other ttiings to do. I don't want 
to be rude, but, I just ddn't want to get in- 
volved. J '11 watch you work but- I won't give 
you much support or any suggestions." (Helper 
should aeft indifferent and preoccupied when 
his/her partner asks for help.) 



Siigg^stc^tl teachc*r queationn- for fielp^ arss 

How wuij it for you to help in the role you 
were ^ivon? 

How comfortablo vere you with the ,role? Waw 
the role like you? How or how not? 

How closely did you st^ay in role? If you 
stepped out of role^t when and how?* 

What did you notice ibout the ifuilders^ reactions 
to the help .you were giving? 

Next, ask both builders and helpers to compile a list 
of behaviors' that were NOT l)elpful in the exercise (e.g., 
helpers doing all the Work, helpers knocking towers down, 
helpers not giving any help, etc.) and a list of behaviors 
that WERE helpful (e.g., l^elpers giving builders support, 
and suggestions, letting builders initiate ideas, etc.)- 
Have a student record these on butcher paper. 

To close the session, ask students to generalize * f rom 
these behaviors to identify behaviors that will be helpful 
in working with other students. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What can we say is always true about effective 
, help? 

What will you do differently the next time you 

help someone? 
What will you remember about helping as a peer 

counselor? ^ 



II. Identifying Responsibilities of a Helper 



50 min. 



As a follow-up to the toothpick exercise, have students 
divide into pairs; one is to be the "counselor", the other 
is to be the "client". Counselors are pulled aside and asked 
to assume one of three helping roles (See page 36). "Clients" 
are asked to assume one of the following roles: 



1. 



You havfe just seen a friend cheat on 
a test'^by copying your paper. You spent 
hours studying and you know your friend 
went to a party the night before. What 
do you do? 



You have been cutting ^our life science 
class for two weeks. You want to go 
back to class but are afraid of what the 
teacher will say. 



Give students 5 minuteg'^'to role-play. Then form ^a 
fishbowl with clients in the center and counselors in the 
outer circle. Guide clients in a discussion of their ex- 
periences . 
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COUNSELOR ROLES 



This page should be. xeroxed or^'dittoed before 
the role-plays on page 37 . Distribute them evenly so 
that one third of students^who choosH to be "dounselprs" 
are assigned to- 'each role. ^ 



COUNSELOR //I: "I'm the expeaftTVE've had problems like 
yours before and P know exactly how to 
handle the situation. After all, I've had 
training as ''a peer counselor. You may 
have some ideas about what you v/ant to do, 
and I'll listen, but I still think I have 
better^ advice to solve the problem." 



r 



COUNSELOR #2: "I know you can solve your own problem. 

Sure, you're in a bad place right now. 
I understand that and I want to hear how 
you feel about it (active listening) . ; 
You may feel trapped and confused' and 
helpless to do anything about it. I'll 
give you. support and I'll hear out your 

* feelings'. But I won't give you advice or 

pretend that T know how to solve the problem. 
; I will help you come up with some different 
choices." 



COUNSELOR //3: 



"So you've got a problem — that's top bad. 
I've got problems of my own rigkt^^w and 
I've got a heada che. I also ha ve a lot^oJL^ 
things to cior:-so I really don't have time 
tc^'' listen to you. I'm not going to take 
-you .seriously and I'm not really interested 
in helping you. I doa't want to be rude, 
but after all, you're not one of my best 
friends, so,! really don't want to take 
time right now to listen." 
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Suggested teacher questions ; 

What ' kind/of 'help did you get with your . 
.prohjl/^? 

Was^^e counselor helpful? Hpw or how not? -. 
Wis there any help you^^tfould have liked that 

you didn't, get? ' 
How did, you feel ap'the end? Did you feel 

that you came ..up with a solution? Why or ^ 
why not? * 

Then ask counselors to move to the center of the circle 
to share their experiences. 

•■■ ' . ■ ' 

Sugges ted teacher ques tions ; 

What was it like for you to help in your role? " 

How comfortable were you as counselor? 

Did you stay^.in your assigned role? 

Do you feel you were helpful? How do you know? 

After both jgroups have discussed their reactions, ask 
the entire group to make a list of helpful behaviors for 
counselors (refer to the lists made in the toothpick exer- 
cise, page 33). Then ask them to consider what counselors 
are responsible for. 



Suggested teacher questions ; 



S^counselors responsible for coming up with a 
solution to the other person's problem? 
What are they (counselors) there to do? 



Guide the discussion so that students realize that 
counselors can BEST help by accepting . the other person , (whether 
or not they agree with him/her) and by helping the client 
accept responsibility for his/her OWN feelings, actions, and 
decisions. * " 

.Ask students to. get back into their pairs. Have them 
reverse roles so that the counselor now becomes cl~ient_ and 
vice versa. This time, the counselor tries to give ef f e c tive^ 
help, based on the guidelines * developed after the first role- 
play. Clients assume the role not used in the first role-play 
(listed above). Call time after 5 minutes and reconvene the 
entire group. 

-Suggested discussion questions ; 



Hbw was your experience different from the first 
role-play? 

Counselors, do you feel you helped your clients? 
How or how not? Where did you get "stuck"? 

Clients, how was the help for you? Was it effec- 
tive? How did you' feel at the end of the 
role-play? 

What will you remember about giving effective help 
to other students as a peer counselor? 



EKLC 



2 
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III. 

"4. 



Learning to Give Positive Feedback as a Helper 



30 mln. 



^ 



Suggest that often we are better at giving negative 
feedback than positive feedback. Emphasize that It Is 
Important to learn to watch for good things that 'other 
people say and do, and to show appreciation for positive 
actions. 

Ask each student to print his/her name at the top 
of an index card . Shuffle the cards and have members 
pick a card, not sharing the name with anyone else. Each 
student is to write positive feedback about "something they 
have noticed during group interactions for the person 
whose name was drawn. 

Collect the cards, shuffle them, and redistribute 
them for ather students to write positive feedback. ■ 
• .-Repe^^ times, then return the cards so that students 

can re^^ the positive comments other students have written 
about them. (This exercise can be repeated often through- 
out the/peer counseling training.)' 

Lead students in a brief discussion of ways to use 
positive feedback, in helping situations. 



Sugges ted" teacher ques tlons ; 

How docs it feel to receive positive feedback 

about~ yourself ? 
How can you give positive feedback when you 

are helping other students work on goals . 

they have set for themselves? 
What positive feedback could you provide to 

a student who has set a goal to improve 

attendance but continues to cut classes? 



IV. Learning the Difference Between Acceptance and Agreement 



45 mln. 



To begin this section, explain to students that it is 
sometimes difficult to help someone with a problem if you 
disagree strongly with his /her point of_vlew. Spj„that 



can experience the difference between acceptance and 
~agr'eementy -have^sXudents^ down a list of decisions 

that other students could maEe~Tliat~~woirld— be-very~-dlfij^^^ 
for them to agree with (examples: getting an abortion, 

£aiang ha r d d rugs ^ PJL?]lt?.8^ .4 ru ch eat ln R_oa_^a_t.es-t.»-^un= 

nlng away from home, etc.). , 

Ask students to choose partners and exchange lists. 
Group members will take turns role-playing; the ''client*' 
assumes a role written on his/her partner's list while 
the "other student becomes the "counselor" and attempts to 
use active listening. (Students niay also use questions at 
this point, as long as they c^re door openers , designed only 
to produce more Information without leading the speaker in 
another direction. (Example: How long have you felt that ^ 
way?) 

r 

/I o 

XO • ' . 



After 5 minutes, have students give feedback to each 

other with clients telling counselors how effective, they-- 

were and counselors sharing where they were ''stuck". Then 
have them reverse roles for another 5 minutes. 

When students have played both roles, call together 
the entire group and have them share experiences. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

How was it for you to ]jisten to '^someone 
who behaves very differently from you? 

Wh^t was the hardes.t'^part of the exercise 
for you? 

What did you learn? 

Ask the group to consider how they will react as peer 
counselors when students come to them with problems and 
they do not agree with their opinions, feelings, or choices 
Guide students to consider ^WefaI~op"tions : 

. ^ Show that you can ACCEPT other people even 

though you can't agree with them, by 
really hearing them, putting yourself in 
their situations, and trying just to 
be with them. . 

Tell them you do not feel you can listen 
'to them becasue your own feelings are 
too strong about that issue and then 
refer them to another peer counselor, 
a school counselor, or an outside agency. 

Talk with a peer counseling supervisor 
about the best^way to handle the situ- 
ation. 



End your discussion by asking students to consider what 
issues they have such strong feielings about that they could 
not really listen to objectively. (Record these on butcher 

_^a2er\J__Be_sjurj^^ 

difficult, .even after years of practice, to help soF/--*one 
with whom you-' strongly disagree. What is IMPORTANT s that 
as peer counselors, they be AWARE OF possible interference 

' from their own feelings and deal with that in a responsible 
way ^ ' • ^ 



Learning to Ask Questions Effectively 

NOTE TO LEAVER: TkU l6 a \)Viy ^npontant 4>kM ^o^ 
pt(2X douMoZoh^ to ItoJm. Btgln by 

, mUiistd. Voa might mnt to act out 
tkz 4cene p^e6 edited tht acuvtoon , 



boZou) to 6paAk dU(i(i&6A.on. 




1.^ Open, Closed, Information, Feeling Questions : \ 

Ask a student to volunteer who has a strong Interest 
.or hobby he/she would be willing to share with the group. 
Set the stage by explaining to students that this exercise 
will help them to decide which kinds of questions are most ' 
helpful. . ; • 

. Have the group think of questions they could ask about 
the student volunteer's Interest (camping, sports, cooking, . 
etc.). The rules are that the volunteer does not answer 
the questions, but only states whether the question would 
be Interesting to answer. , 

Ask a student recorder to write all questions on the \ 
board under two column headings, "Interesting" and "Unin- 
Terestlng". After 5 minutes or. so, close the questions and 
ask the volunteer to "star" three questions that appear the 
tnost Interesting. When the volunteer has answered these ques-- 
tlons. Invite the group to decide what made those particular ; 
questions interesting. What usually happens Is that the : 

Interesting q uestions are open-ended^ Cxequire-more— than-a — 

yes-no or one-word answer) and feeling-level (asks for more 
than information, facts, etc.). 

Give a short "rap" on these types of questions: 



:.. A" closed question has a simple," usually 
one-word answer. 

---An „open_ qujB_s_tion.> on the othe r Jiand. allows 
the speaker to describe, expand, "and 
express many things. . For example: 

CLOSEI): Do you like to cook? How 

long have you cooked? 
OPEN: Why do you likd to cook? What 

was one of your most unique 

dishes? 



Informational questlolis ask only for -facts - 

. or other specific information. 

Feeling-level questions give the other person 
a chance to give more personal answers. 
For example: 



INFORMATION: 



FEELING: 



What kind of tennis racquet 
do you use? 

How do you feel when you lose 
a match? How do you feel^ 

about staying in shape? What's 
the best part of the game? 



Divide students into pairs and ask. them to interview 
each other about a hobby or interest. Give each pair 5 
pennies _CQther-,klad.s of tokens-caa. also~be-used) . Students 
are to take turns interviewing each other; the questioner 
must give up one penny each time he/she asks an informational 
or a closed question. In addition, the interviewee has the 
right to "pass" on boring questions. 

Have interviewers record the total number of questions 
they asked and how, many times their partners pass. At the 
end of 5 minutes, or when the money is spent, have students 
add up the numbers of each type. of question asked and the„ 
total number of "passes". Then have partners switch roles. 

When students have playi=d both rdles, reconvene the 
group and ask participants to share their scores. 

Suggested teacher questions ; V . 

» ■ 

Which kind of 'question :„was easier 'to ask? 
Which kind produced-^ the best information? 
When should closed or informational questions 
be used? 

If you want to get to know a person as soon 
as possible, which kinds of questions . 
are best? ■ ' r _ ; ^ ' 



Which kifxds of questions will you want to use 
as a peer counselor? 



Close this section by asking each student to write down 
a list of questions (incl udb all 4 t ypes) they would want 
to ask in a counseling session: /< 

. > ' " , . ■ . * ^ 

— If someone were upset ''about failing English . . 
— If the client wanted to run away from home 



— If^ehe clienr's be"sr-frl"en-d~-ha'd"~b"een---hurt "iii- 
a car wreck . . . , 



~Tell-students--that- ln_thls_ex(^^ will be 

experimenting with two types of p pen/ feeling leveT" 

questions, how and- why . They will also be using active 
listening skills. 

Divide students arbitrarily into pairs (students 
should be working with each other on a rotating basis to 
prevent the formation of cliques) . Ask dyads to decide 
who will play counselor and who will be the client. Pull 

the clients aside and give them special instructions: 

. </ 

Teacher instructions to "clients" : 

Clients will tell, their peer counselors that 
they are failing first period phys. ed. class 

be cause they rarel y come, .or if th e y do co me, : 

they're late. 

As long as the counselor uses "why" questions, 
they are to stick to this story.' If the 
counselor used "how do you feel" questions, 
however, they may talk about the "real" 
problem, which is that their mother is in 
the hospital for several weeks, , and they 
have to fix breakfast and get younger brothers 
and sisters off to school. They stay up ' 
late at night doing household chores after 
cooking dinner and being in school all day. 

Have clients begin the role-play with their partners. 
After about 5 minutes, stop the action and assemble the whole 
group. Have counselors share their experiences first. 

Sugges^ted teacher questions : 

How did you feel you did as a counselor? Did 
' you find out all you wanted to about the 
problem? 

Where, if anywhere, did you get stuck? 

Did you use active listening? 

What kinds of questions did you ask? 

Then ask clients for their reactions: ; • 

L.__JiQW_in_any__of you di scussed your "real" prnh'lg^m ? ■ 

How was it for you in your role? 
How did you feel when you were asked "how" 
. questions? "why" questions? 

-Glose--the-exerel-se-by-expladning-t4iat-"ask-i-ng-^ ■ 

questions often leads to "dead-end" , answers like "I don't 
know," or "I'm not sure.'' Asking. "How is it for you' when..." 
or "How did you feel when ..." makes it^easier to share 
feelings instead of becoming defensive. 



4? 
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Suggested teacher questions ; 

What have you learned about questions in this 
unit? 

~What..wiJ.L,yoji_rem^ do when using questions 

as peer counselors? ' - — ~ 



Closure 



5-iO min. 



Focus homework assignments and closing discussion 
on how students can give effective help to other students 
in various school situations. 




ERIC 
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^ UNIT SEVEN: VALUES CLARIFICATION 

• SKJLLSt Lzanning koi^) vala^ dliioA i^om ZyvteAQ^t6 

^ Idew^lJ^^^ ptUonaZ valau 

ExpwizncA.nQ g/ioup vaZue^ 

LzcuiYiinQ hoiA) valuer a^izct dziuloYUi 

LzcuiyUng hoiA) to hoJip othoA^ cZcuU^y vatu^ 

Learning How Values Are Different from Interests 



15 min. 



Ask students what is meant by the word value in tho 
sentence, "Vicky says she values good grades but she's 
been cutting all of her classes for two weeks." The 
group should arrive at a workable definition quickly. 
(Example: Values are things that are important to me; 
they are what I prize and will work for.) 

Choose an. interest that most students have in common — 
listening to music on stereos or radio is a good one. 
Ask each student individually what he/she gets out of 
listening to their favorite music: one may say, "I really {5 
enjo5r spacing out;" another may say, "I start feeling good;" 
someone else,. may say, "I enjoy moving to the rhythm and 
dancing;" etc. \ . - 

Point outv' that though people share, common interests , 
those interests represent different values . Ask a student 
to explain the difference between an interest and a value. 



II-. Identifying Personal Values 



25 min. 



Explain that it is important to identify values that 
are the most important in our lives, and that this exercise 
will help students identify their most important values. 

Hand but copies of the worksheet "Identifying Your 
Values" on page 46. 



-When--ev-ecyone~Jias-^£xnished , ask-each~si:udent ^to-txead^ 



his/her top two choices and record them on butcher paper 
on' the blackboard so students can compare answers. Lead 
the group in a discussion, that will further help them 
clarify their personal values. 



EKLC 




Suggested teacher questions : 

Is' your first choice part of your life now?"^ 
If not, how much energy do you put into 
attaining it? \ 

Would your close friends know that-your //I 
choice is the most important? If not, why 
not? (Sometimes we say things are important, 
but~ouf"-actions- don 't reflect, our. values . ) 

What values do students in this group have in 
common? 

Were you affected by a feeling that you "should" 
rank certain values high? (Remind students 
that there are no "right" or "wrong" values 
here . . . what is important is that they 
are clear about what they value.) 

What do your parents value? How do you think 
they would have ranked uhe 12 values? (Invite 
students to share this exercise with their 
parents .) ' ^ • 

What would you say students at school seem to 
value? How do you think most of the student 
body would rank the 12 values? 

What did you learn about this exercise that is 
^important to you personally? As a peer 
* counselor? 
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IDENTIFYING YOUR VALUES 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Number each of the fallowing items 

from 1-12 in order of their, importance 
to you. For example, if you value 
.1 having good friends as being most 

^. important, place a 1_ in the blank beside 

that item. NOTE:- There are no right 
or wrong answers . 



IMPORTANCE 



ITEMS 

Having, one or..inQre_gopd ^f riends ^ 

Having enough spending money to go to the 

movies, buy lunch off-campus, buy records, etc. 

Getting good grades " , ' 

Having a boyfriend/girlfriend 

Having lots of free time to spend any way you 
choose 

Having a good relationship with your parents 

Living in a nice home with a color TV, your 
own phone, a private bedroom and bath 

Growing as a-'persoh by trying to learn new things 

Keeping in good shape physically . 

-Having— your^wn-car — — ^ ! ' 



Being helpful to your friends 

Being honest with family, friends, and yourself 
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III. Experiencing Group Value s .(Atomic Bomb Shelter Activity) 
>« * 

43 win. 



Ask students to pretend that there hafi been p nuclear 
bomb threat from another country and tha* plar^i- have been 
made for a possible attack in the next fv-w lays. 

Their roles are to serve as members of a Citizens' 
Committee formed for the purpose of deciding who will be 
given spaces in a nearh^t-sliilter (unfortunately, there 
are not enough spaces for everyone). 

They will be deciding among 12 applicants; only 6^ 
spaces are available in this particular shelter. Recotd 
the following descriptions on butcher paper for students 
to refer to during the exercise. Ask students to individ- 
ually choose 6 applicants whom they would like to receive 
spaces in the shelter. They are not to discuss their 
choices; 



12" year old retarded child - - 

28 year old teacher rumored to be gay 

High school senior - female 

45 year old Mexic an widow; owner of 
a restaurant 

Hollywood movie star stranded on 
the way to San Francisco 

40 year old M.D. 

Policeman 

25 year old Main Street prostitute 

19 year old high school *drogj-out ; a /■ 
"low-rider*^ 

65 year, old priest / 

A just married young couple: neither 
will enter the shelter unless they 
___gome as a co upLB_; husband is a 



druggist and wifie teaches 6th grade 

38 year old Portuguese man who works in 
the fields to support two young 
children and a. wife. Wife and children 
*are not included because they are down 
south/Visiting relatives 



-Af^ter "student's""h"aVe madipTheir individual choices, 



divide them into small (groups of 3-4. In small groups, they 
are to discuss their individual choices and arrive at a 
unanimous gr'oup decision on the .6 "winners". 



, When all groups have reached unanimous decisions on 
the 6 people who will receive she?lter space, call" together 
the large group and ask subcommittees for their decisions. 
Post these on butcher paper, and discuss the choices. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What do these choices suggest about your 

values as a^group? (youth, prof ession^ti 
^ people, etc.) 

Were there any personal values from your 

individual decisions that were not represented 
in group choices? If so, what wer.e they? 

What made your decisions difficult? How did- 
your group arrive at your decisions? 

How are values related to decisions like the 
» ones you just made? • , 

NOTE TO lEAPER; Studznt6 may u)i6k to znd^thU dCJtivAjty 

^ byAotzzplaylngvoA^ou^^a^ 

idio did not kzcqavz unayUmouSi votZ6 and x 
p^2J>znt thoA^ "ca6e6" to thz cgmttUXtzz 
{playzd by thz KOMt o^ the, 4>tukznt6] . 
Thz committzz could than kza/i ojoiok cjou^ * 
and KZcoyu^ldoA thoAJi cho>icQJ>\ to again 
KQXich a unan^mou/i dzcUion. 



Learning How Values Affect Decisions 



in. 



Review what was learned in the Atomic Bomb' Shelter 
activity about values and decisions. Then ask the students 
to write out answers to the worksheet on page 49, 'Values 
and Decisions." , * 

After everyone has completed the worksheet, ask the 
group to share answers and compare cchoices . 

Next, have students name a decision he/she has made that 
•day. (Point out that each person has made many decisions 
from the moment he/she decided to get up that day.) Record 
. their decisAons^on. bjatcher„pager an d ha ve the ..group brainstorm 
possible values this decision represents. Examples; . 

Decision: Deciding not to cut 2nd period 
to- go shopping 



Values ; S taying^out qf_ t^ 

campus, supervisors 



. —Parent's"^"- "appro var"f or not cutting 

Wanting to do well iri-^classes 
Interest in the 2nd period subject , 
Good feelings about making the 

right choice; self-satisfaction' 

Have the group check each of their brainstormed values 
with the student who made th? decision to see which is true. 
Using this process as a model, brainstorm values for decisions 
made by other students that day. 



VALUES AND DECISIONS 

DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: For each of the following examples, 

write down what you think that person 
values, based on the decisions that 
were made. 

1. Maria's parents dropped her off at the movie theater downtown. She 
had told them she was meeting friends and would get a ride home. 
Maria friends had other ideas: "There's a party at Green Valley 
Apartments. Let's go!" Maria said, "Go on without me. I'm going 
to stay and watch the movie." 

What things does Maria value? ' 



2. Jose found out that his close friend Mike was hooked on heroin. He 

didn't want to tell Mike's parents or turn him in to the police. 

Finally, he decided to visit the counselor at the Drug Abuse Center 
on Main Street. ^ * 

What things does Jose value? [ 



3. Sue didn't have many friends. She spent her weekends riding the 
bus to Santa "Cruz, to visit museums, shops on the mall, and to walk 
\ on the boardwalk. She usually looked sloppy, never wore makeup, 
\and^wasn't interested in buying new clothes. She was' almqst a 
ytraight- "A" student and planned to go to San Jose State University 
onv a full scholarship. 

What\things does Sue value? . - • 

V . O 



John's grandmother gave him $50 as a gift. She has told him' that 
he could spend ifc/any way he wanted. After thinking for^awhile, * 
he came up w:^.th a^\lis^--of possible decisions for spending money. 
What values would each of^the following possible decisions represent? 



Taking the family out to^inner at an experts±ve 
rest aurant in Santa„CrjLiz,,and.-.then-- to the boardwalk r — 



Values ; 



B. Spending the money at the flea market foV^clothes, parts \ 
for his car, records, etc. Values* 



C. Buying season's tickets to the theater nd several 
expensive books. Values: 
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V. Learning How to Help Others Clarify Values 



20 mln. 



30 min. 



1. Explain that this exercise is designed to help students 
learn ways of— helping others clarify their values. Two 
skills they have already learned, active^ listening and 
brainstorming (throwing out. a series of ideas without 
.evaluation), can be combined to helpjothers clarify what 
is important in a giVen situation. ■ 
■ * , 

Present the following steps that students can use as 
peer counselors to help other students clarify values. 
Have the group take notes: * ■ 

* 

1. When the "client" talks about a problem, 
use active listening first to help* him/her 
express his/her; feelings about what is 
happening. Be sure to include feeling 
words when you reflect back what you hear 
said. 

2. Next, begin to listen for what might 

be important t^ that person.' If she/he 
« says, "What I really want is to run 

a^^ay from home," you might say, "It sounds 
important for you bo be on your own ..." 

3. If the person you're helping is not clear 
on what's important, use questions to 
find out: ■ . 

"How is it important to you to get 
another English class?" 
OR -'What do you get out of spending all 
cff your free time with your boy- 
< friend?" 
' ' OR "What's import ant to you in this 'situa- 
tion?" 

^ ■ 

4. After you've helped the other person verbalize 
one or two values in that situation, help 
him/her brainstorm several other values: 

EX. "It sounds like having more freedom 
and being alone are important to 
you. I wonder if we can think of 
otheir things together that might 
be important ... Is working out 
things with your family also im- 
portant?" . ^ 

2. Divide students into pairs; one; is to be "counselor", 
the other will play the "client". Ask clients to role-play 
.a situation where they must make a decision. Suggestions : 




- Your parents are getting a divorce. 
You must decide with which parent you 
will live, 

- You have just been to the eye doctor 
and he has prescribed glasses. You 
don't wear them because you're afraid ^ 
you'll look silly. You've started having 
some bad headaches,- Wl^at do you do? 

Make sure each counselor .has a sheet of paper. Ask 
them to talk with, their clients and go through the following 
steps, taking notes as needed: 



1, Use active listening. Write down 3-4 
feelings your client has. 

2, Write down what yo^r client says he/she 
valued in this situation. 

3, Brainstorm other possible values. 
Suggest a few things that might be 
important. and see if they "fit". Write 
down 3-4 other values. 



After 5-10 minutes, .ask students to evaluate the pre- 
ceding exercise, 

. : Suggested teacher questions : 

Did you follow the three steps? 

t-Jl'iere did you get stuck? 

Were counselors able to use active 

listening and brainstorming effectively? 



Closure 



Make sure students understand how values affect decisions 
that can result in prpblem behaviors such as cutting, low 
grades, "personality" conflicts with teachers, student fight- 
ing, or drug abuse. 



UNIT EIGHT: DECISION-MAKING 

SKILLS;. > Leo/LH/cng tkoL majon, 6ttp6 In dzcU^lon-mattiyuj 
B^jcUn^toming a^oAnativeJi and p/ttdic^ng 

LzaA.nA.ng ho^^) to hoZp othoMA makz dz(iUloM 

It ^ mpontayit to undoMtand that 
tkl6' uyuX pA.t6znt6 cm o^ tkz mo6t 
SIGNIFICANT 6\iWU In ptoA coixn^oJioK 
tAaA.nA.ng. Bz^oaz bzginnA.ng tkl6 
imlt, pizdt^z 6tixdy aa/it^titly tkt' 
VtcA^Zon- Mailing ModzZ on tht .mxt 
pagz. Hotidt thaX. th^U modoZ comblnt6 
6zvznxil 6kAJUU p/it&intzd (uuiJiLQA: 
IdojvtLying 6 u6lng ^zoZtng mAd6, 
activt tUtzn^ng, opzn-zndzd quo^tion^^, 
b/auMto/iniing, pnA.onAM.zing, and cZa/Ulying 
vaZuQ^. ExploA^n to 6tudwt6 that dtCyUion- 
malUng mjti hoZp thm to intzg/iatz many 
ptoA coixyitQJLing 6\iWU and that tkty 
i^xLtt 06 e the. dzcAJiion'-making modoJi (J^e- 
qutntty t^hzn thty hoJip otheJU. 

Learning the Major Steps in Decision-Making 



1". Ask students what is involved in making a decision (e.g., 
a person. makes a choice from two or more possible choices). 
Next, ask the group to consider what people they know make 
effective decisions. Lead students in a discussion of the 
advantages of making good decisions: 

Getting more control over what happens to them 
Gaining more satisfaction about life and themselves 
Having more . personal freedom 
Being in control of a situation rather than 
being controlled by a situation 

Hand out copies of the "Decision-Making Model" on page 53. 
Discuss all. eight steps and explain that they. will use this 
model frequently throught the unit. Suggest that students 
keep copies of the entire model in their notebooks for easy 
reference, since they will learn the model by breaking it 
down into small parts. 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 




DECISION - MAKING MODEL 



Xerox or ditto and distribute to students before 
starting the role-play on page . You may also want 
to present this model at the beginning of this un,it. 

DI RECTIONS TO STUDENTS ; This handout explains 8 steps that peer 

counselors may use to help others make 
decisions. Discuss all parts of the model 
and be sure you underst'and them before 
, using these steps in role-play situations, 

CloAA^f^y /{egZtnq^ , Use active listening to help the client sort 
out feelings in this situation. Write down 4-5 feelings the 
client has, . 

2' IdzYvUfjil'thz diL(U6lon . Use open-ended, feeling-level questions 
to find out what the client .wants to change and where he/she 
wants to "end up" after the decision is made. 
3- B/uUn^tom attOAna^XVU . Ask the client what choices he/she has,l 

Accept ALL ideas. Suggeist others. Write these down. 
^« CZcUl^^if vaZuQ^ , Comment on values expressed by the list of alter- 
natives. Check these out: 

Ex.: It seems important for you to have 

a good relationship with your parents. 
Is that true? 

EvaZuat^ thz altoAmtlvU . Weigh pros (good points) and cons 
(drawbacks) of each, help the client predict outcomes of each. 
Narrow down the list and ask client, to prioritize (number in 
order of importance). 

6' ^^PPO^ tkz dtQAJ>lon . if the client is ready to make a decision, 
support it. If more information is needed, set another time to 
get together. 

^' Mgfee an acXldn plan . Help the person decide what must be done 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, etc, to carry. out the decision. Set time limits if this 
is helpful. If there are other people involved, write down their 
names , ^ 

;8, Fo^eoco-qp , Give your client a chance to check back with you on how 
^the decision is working. If things don't go smoothly, you may have ' 
to repeat the process above. 




Explain these steps from the model,' to be used In 
making decisions. Write major points on butcher paper ajxd 
have students supply information when possible (Ex,: What's 
the first thing you do when you're ready to make, a decision?) 



1. Identify the decision . What is the 
problem? What do I want to change? 
BE SPECIFIC, 

2. List all possible alternatives or choices 
of action . Brainstorming should be. used 
so that -all possibilities are considered, 
no matter how ridiculous or unworkable 
they seem, 

3. Evaluate alternatives by ; 
Prioritizing — numbering them in order of 

importance. 
Clarifying values^ — Do alternatives fit 

your values? What's most important? 
Weighing pros and cons — What's the best 

possible outcome of this choice? the 

worst? 

Information — Is there any information that 
could help you'_(phoose (people to talk 
to, past experiences, etc,)? 

Choose the best alternative, 

4. Make an action plan and follow-up . 
What's the first thing yoU will. do to 

carry out your decision?- Whom will you 
need to see? When will you have your 
plan completed? 
How did your decision work out? If It 
- /^didn't go smoothly, you may need to go 

,j!back to your other alternatives (step 3) 
H^Tand make another decision. 



NOTE TO LEADER: Point out that de,CyUton-malUng 
^ a CIRCULAR p^ocu^i. We mafee 
do^CyUZoyUi , andibcu>e.d on vohat 
happoM (oatcome6), a WEW dacAj^ton 
may need to be made. 



dcci sion 




ou come 



Ask a student to volunteer with a decisi6n he/she 
must make. Suggest that the decision be relatively simple, 
since ''heavy*' conflicts tend to get bogged down and lose 
the interest of the rest of the group. 

Write on a new sheet of butcher paper the major points 
of the steps above in oqe column while tracing each step 
with the 3tudent's decision in the other column., EXAMPLE: 



25 min. 



1. Identify the decision. 



List alternatives. 



Maria wants to decide whether 
to drop U.S. History before 
the end of « the quarter. 

Stay in U.S. History 

Try to find another teacher 

and transfer 
Get help from an "A" 

student 
Drop the class and take 

study hall 



/ 



2. Ask &.cudents to practice using these decision-making 
steps by completing the worksheet on page 57 ,/ "Decision- 
Making Practice.'' When all students have completed their 
individual worksheets, have the group share ^^heir answers. 

S uggested teacher questions ; j 

What do you notice about the deci'sions most 

. students made? / 
What does this suggest about common values 

In the group? 
How do you feel about your decision? 
Why is it important to pr ^.dict what jnay 

happen as a result of your decision 

(outcomes) ? 
WhaL Tvill you remember the next time you 

inake a decision? 



I- V Brainstorming; Alternatives and Predicting Outcom es 



30 min. 



,J . This section is designed to give students further 
practice in using two key parts of decision-making. Explain 
that in order to make the best possible decjlsioh, it is 
necessary to explore ALL possible alternatives. Present the 
following situation: 

Your new friend is not welcome at your 
houtse and your parents don ' t want "you 
^ to go out with him/her because tHey feel 
your friend ''hangs out" in the wrong 
crowd. What can you do? 



CO 



Have students brainstorm alternatives as ,a„ group 
and record them on butcher paper. Suggest that they make 
a tentative decision. Next, have the group list possible 
sources of Information (people to talk to, reading, past 
•experiences) they could use to discover NEW alternatives 
they might not have considered. 

Ask the group to imagine new alternatives that might 
be uncovered if they consulted those sources . Would they 
make a different decision? Why is it important to know 
ALL possible options before making a decision? 

Repeat this process with another situation: 

You are a senior in high school and 
have decided you want to go to college 
to become a teacher. You have not 
taken any college prep, courses . V/hat 
can you do? 

2. The second skill students will work on is learning to 
predict possible outcomes of decisions they make. Ask 
why it is important to develop this skill. 

Suggested resp^onses ; 

It may make risks less "scary". 

It will make taking action easier since 

you can rehearse outcomes ahead of time. 
It will give you. more complete information 

before you make a final decision. 
It will help. you prepare for possible negative 

results. 



DECISION - MAKING PRACTICE 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Consider the following situation and 

write answers to the questions listed 
below. \ 

Situation ; You are at a party and most of the people there are 
older students whom you've always looked up to and 
wanted to get to know. The party started late (around 
10:00 p.m.) and your curfew time is 11:00 p.m. You're 
having a terrific time meeting new people 'and your 
date is busy talking with his/her friends. It's 10:45 
p.m. What do you do? • 

1. What are your alternatives in this situation?- 

ALTERNATIVES ; PRO'S CON'S 



2. List your VALUES as indicated by the alternatives you've listed. 
What is most important to you in making this decision? 



3. What is your DECISION? 



4. ^ What is your action plan? 1st step: " 2 

2nd step: • ^ ■ , 

3rd rftep: . ^_ ^ _^ 

5. What are somp.. outcomes that might happen as a result of your decision? 
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III* Learning How to Help Qthera Make Decisions 



AO mint* 



1. Invite students to ' participate In the fbllowl^^^ 



Pretend this Is the year 2000. The govern- 
ment has just decided that, young people have been 
ruining their lives because^^ they don't know how to 
make good decisions. From now on, adults trained 
as Decision-Making SPECIALISTS will help teenagers 
make better decisions. The specialist will be able 
to look into the future, is skillful at looking at 
every aspect of decisions, and has taken an oath to 
consider each individual's best interests. 

You are part of a test group that will work 
with a Decision Specialist, First, you must choose 
3 decisions you would be willing to turn over to the 
specialist to make for you, 'Write these down, 

(Pause until all have written these down.) 

Now you must choose 3 decisions you would not 
be willing to give up. to the specialist. These are 
3 decisions that you want to make entirely by your- 
self. Write these down. 



. When students have finished their lists, ask them to 
share their choices and have a student recorder write them ^ 
on butcher paper or the blackboard, Theii guide discussion 
of the results. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

Was it easier to give away or keep decisions? 

Why? ... 
. Which decisions are the hardest for you to make? 

for your classmates? Why is this true? 
"'Which were easiest to give up to the specialist? 

Why? 

How would you feel if you were told tha.t from 
now on adults would be making your decisions? 
Why is it Important to be free to make your 
own decisions? 

What should you remember when helping^ someone else 
make a decision? (Let them make their OWN 
decision;, don't push them one way or another,) 

What can, you do as a peer counselor to help another 
persoh make a decision? 
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45 min. 



2, To give students practice in helping others make 
decisions, divide students into dyads where one will, 
be the counselor and the other will play the client role^ 
In these dyads, the client will discuss a situation where 
he/she must make a decision and the counselor will follow 
the Outline on page 57, 

Discuss these steps with the entire class and have all 
students take notes. Brief the students who have chosen, 
to play client roles in their dyads on the following role- 
play : 

Your friend Nancy stops you after 2nd 
period and says she MUST talk to you during 
lunch. Her eyes are swollen and she tells 
you that she had an awful fight with her 
parents the night befotre and may run away 
from home after school, Y6u agree to meet 
her and tjien rush off to class. Then you 
remember you have already made plans to 
meet your boyfriend/girlfriend downtown for 
lunch. What do you do? 

Allow at least 10-15 minutes for students to role-play. 
Then ask them to stop and give each other feedback. Examine 
"stuck" points for all stydents playing counselors in using 
the 8 steps above. You may wish to repeat the entire process 
with Qther role-play .situations. 

Another VERY SUCCESSFUL approach is to invite a student 
from outside the class to bring in a decision he/she must 
make. The leader then models the counselor role for the 
rest of the group, while students observe the leader's use 
of the decision-making model and give feedback at the end of 
the session. If this technique is used, make sure confiden- 
tiality is clearly established for the student observers. 



Closure 



5-10 min. 



Emphasize to peet counselors that they can be instrumental 
in helping other students make more effective decisions-f or 
themselves. When they accept peer counseling assignments 
later on, for example, one of their first responsifrilities 
will be to help student clients decide on goals for greater 
success in school. Ask peer counselors to identify other 
ways they can use their decision-making skills in the school 
community. The group may want to use these as outside assign- 
ments for this unit. 



UNIT nine: starting and\ ending a helping relationship 



SKILLS: 



LQOAyung to\ zxplcUn tkz'kttping /lolz 
LzoAyiing to\kandlz ^pzcJM It^uu OjJ 
and toAmimtLon 



Idzntl^ying ickool and communlify /lUouAcu 



!• Learning to Make Initial Contact 



30 min. 



Ask the group how 
How do you experience 
sure all senses (sight, 
cussion. 



dhey form first impressions (e.g., 
e|ach person in the room today?). Make 
touch, feel, smell) enter the dis- 



J 



Bring in photographs o^ magazine pictures of children,^ 
teenagers, and adults Cor PLAN AHEAD and have students do it). 
Hand each student a pi(|turelor photograph of someone unknown 
to them. Ask them to. study, the pictures and form sensory 
impressions; \ 

V I 

Suggested teacher Questions ; 

How would yolu approach the person in the 
' * picture as a helper or peer counselor? 

How do you think the person would react 
to you? L 

Divide students into groups of 4 to share their reactions 
to the pictures and the answers to these questions. After 5 
minutes, ask , students in each group to take turns identifying 
and role-playing situations where they might encounter students 
who need help at school. Each group is to identify at least 
4 situations and to take turns making the Initial contact. 
Observers for each role-play should give feedback. 

Examples: ' 

I notice you seem to be looking for room 

numbers. Can I help? ^ 
Is anyone sitting here? Can I join you for 
lunch? 

You look sad today. Is there anything I can 
do to help? 



Reconvene the entire group and' ask them to share the 
. _ s i t ua t iojis tAey..^^^ f or--- giving-help-^d-^wXy s "tTie^^ 

found were successful to make the initial contact. 



II. Explaining the Helping Role 



30 min. 



Have the group brainstorm concerns they have about 
explaining their roles as helpers to other students InJ 
various situations (tutoring, counseling, etc.) . Recofd 
these on butcher paper. 



SuKMested topics ; 

How to establish trust with another stude 

How to explain that you are there to helj( 
them but NOT to make decisions for th(s 
give advice, or do their schoolwork 

How to offer help in a sensitive way so 
that students will accept it 

After this discussion, you may want to give a brief 
presentation on ways to explain thei,r roles to other students. 
This might include the following: (Record on butcher paper.) , 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Introduce yourself, explain that 
you are Jiaking ..the-peer "counsellhg 
class, and share a , little about 
yourself . 

i 

State the kind of help you can 
offer. Ba clear on what you are 
not willing to do. 

Assure the other student that every- 
thing that is discussed between, you 
will be kept con fidential and will 
riot be shared with anyone except the 
peer counseling supervisor. 

Explain how much time or how often 
you can work .with the student. 

Try. to find out how the "client" feels 
about working with you and what he/ 
she Kants help with. 



Have students practice using this framework in role- 
play situations such as: 

1. Meeting a high school student referred 
by a guidance counselor for help in 
deciding whether to drop 'a math class. 

2. Meeting a student who does not like to 
complete written assignments in an_Engl,ish 

cTasjs"~wTil you are an aide. 

After 5-10 minutes of role-playing in pairs where one 
student plays the counselor and the other is the student 
client, reassemble the entire group and discuss experiences. 



Or. 
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SuRgeated teacher guogtlona ; 

Did the counselors make good contacts? 

Wliat was helpful about the way they presented 

themselves? What was not helpful? 
Counselors, how did you feel in your roles? 
Where did you have trouble? How do you think 

your clients felt about you? 

NOTE TO LEAVER: PoK ^uAthoA ^n^omation, /it^OA^ 

to UmX Ten? ^^HzlfxLng utct/i School- 



III. Learning to Handle Special Issues 



^^Q^min. 



Some of the special issues that students will need to 
learn how to handle (follow-up, referral," termination, etc.) 
are best handled in a brainstorming session with the leader 
facilitating and a student recording on butcher paper. 

Some trigger questions : 

How do I decide how often to see the person 
I'm helping? 

How do I arrange to follow-up on what happens ' 
after our meetings? 

What happens if I don't want to work with some- 
one who wants to work with me? 

What do I do if someone makes fun of me, mis- 
behaves, or doesn't cooperate? 

What do I do if the person doesn't show up for 
a meeting with me? 

REFERRAL issues deserve special attention: 

What happens if I don'.t feel comfortable or 
' trained^'to give the kind of help the student 
wants or needs? \- * 

MAKE^^URE students understand they DO NOT. have to deal 
with aryr issue they feel uncertain about handling. These 
might include pregnancy, birth control, heavy drug use, and 
suicide. Establish a plan of action y;hen this happens: 



1. Talk with the peer counseling supervisor 
if you feel "over your head." 

2. Refer your student to a school counselor, 

3. Refer your student client to an approp- 
riate outside source (See- Section- IV)v 
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IV. Identifying School nnd Community RosourccB 



me TO LEAPER: 



StudtntA ^t/iauied cu pecA coumqZo/u 
6li0utd havz zKtzMivz knofjolzdgo. 0(J 
both 4>ckooZ and comunity Kt6anAC(L6. 

6hoLitd be invitzd to 4pcafe to thz 
QKoup about u)ho and ijokoAd thaj oAc 
and kou) thdy can koJLp. School guc6t6 
mtakt include: giUdancc coumq1oh/>, 
job couMaZo/U>, School t^ychologl^t, 
6chool nu/i6Cp etc. Community KzpKc- 
AQMtatLvu iKom youA oAca may inctud^i 
Planned PoAcntkood, Voath SnAvicc^, 
FamZy SQAvict6, HcoAXbcat Hou^c, Voutk 
Employment SQAvicQ^, and the Pa/ickxt 
CcntoA. 

PzQA couMclon/> may wj>k to compile 
a tut 0(( KeieMxil ^oAvice^, including 
pkone number and contact coun6elo^, 
06 a cla66 pH,oject. An exmple o^ 6ack 
a tut U the Hotline Sk^tt p^epoAed by 
peoA coun6eloX6 at Wat6onvilte High 
School. It i6 incZuded at the end o^ 
thiA unit. 



45 min. 



Ask students to divide into groups of 3-4. pistribute 
the 2 handouts, "What Do You Do If You Can't Handle a-Problem?" 
(page 64) and the "Hotline Sheet" (pages 65, 66, 67). 

Have each group choose a recorder to write down an action 
plan for each of the five students with problems, using the 
school and community resources on the "Hotline Sheet." 

After 25 minutes, have groups compare answers. Make sure 
all students know how to use information on school and community 
resources. 



. Closure 



5-10 min. 



As you review the major ideas presented in this unit, 
make sure peer counseling students understand that they will 
receive adult supervision when starting. or ending a helpirig 
relationship. Emhasize how important it is to recognize limita- 
tions when counseling other students and to ask directly for 
adult assistance as needed. Homework assignments here' might 
involve opportunities to give and receive help from each other 
dn^ schblbl^relat problems, ' 
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WHAT DO YOU DO IF YOU CAN'T HANDLE A PROBLEM BY YOURSELF? 



There may be many times as a peer counselor that you 
encounter "loaded" situations which are uncomfortable foi you 
to handle- alone. Where do you go for help? Using the "Hotline 
•Sheet" of community and school resources, design a plan of 
action for the fdllowing situations. Include what steps 
you will take to help each of these clients solve their prob- 
lems. 



1." A friend calls you around 7:30 one evening. She 
is alone in the house and has been depressed about 
her boyfriend going out with another girl. She 
tells you she's taken some of her mother's pills 
(tranquilizers) after drinking two bottles of wine. 
She sounds strung out and is talking about "ending 
it all." 

An 8th grader you tutor is thinking about running 
away from home-. Her father is drinking heavily 
and beating up her mother. She's scared and can't 
concentrate in school. She wants some help for 
her parents and herself. The family has little money. 

3. A girl in one of your classes tells you she thinks 
she's pregnant. She's really scared — can't tell 
her parents and doesn't want to tell her boyfriend 
(She only met him a few weeks ago). She says if 
she is pregnant,' she'll have ^ the baby and drop out 
of school. (She couldn't face her friends — ^she's 

a straight A s-tudent arid had planned to go to college 
next year.) 

4. A 9th grader you are tutoring h-as not been to his 
math class for 2 weeks. He's afraid to go back 
because the teacher vill put him down for cutting. 
If he doesn't pass ir?.^Lt:h, he will not earn enough 
credits to be a sophomore. 



5. Your client^s parents are splitting up. She's con- 
fused and hurt and can't decide which parent to live 
with for fear of hurting the other. She's willing 
to get help in making the decision, and wants to 
involve her parents but doesn't know how. 
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HOT LINE sheet'' 



This Hotline Sheetlists community organizations that provide 
counseling services to teenagers or young adults in Watisonville and 
Santa Cruz. If the counselors at these agencies can't help, they will 
refer students to^ peopie-who can. Most have no cost. If there is a 
cost, it is a small amount. 

1. Alcoholics Anonymous 

939 Lincoln Street 2A hour answering service 688-2058 

Watsonville or 2059 

Offers people^ with drinking problems ways to stay sober and 
to help other alcoholics make better lives for themselves. 
Through- group sharing and counseling, members of A. A. attemjit 
to give strength to one another to overcome the desire to ^- 
\drink. Service is also offered to the families "of alcoholics - 
through A. A. There is also a group for teenagers with parents 
who have a drinking problem. This is Janus Recovery in Santa 
Cruz (462-1060). 

2. CrisiSsLine for the Parent Center 
406 Main Street, Suite^ 317 24 hour answering service 728-2233 
Lettunich B^ldg. , Watsonville 

Answering service line is for people with problems related to 
their children, family, or parenting. Counseling is offered 
for -these and other problems. Counselors will also talk with 
teenagers. Contact: Badri Daas. Hours: 9-5. 

3. Drug Abuse Council 
278 Main Street 728-1791 
Watsonville 

t> 

There is no cost, but they will t§ke donations. 11 counselors 
(ipost are bilingual) deal with problems that are related to 
d 'v-g abuse. Counseling is individual, and they also run groups 
, H. do family counseling. Staff try to work out a program of 
* .: .atment that would help* each person, including vocational and 
educational counseling. Director: Jim Morris. Hours 9-5. 

• 

4. Family Services 
233 E. Beach St. 724-712 3 

WatsonviTIe • ~" ■ 



Fees are on a sliding scale. Professional counselors are 
trained to work with students and their families to help them 
cope with a variety of problems. Counselors also run several 
groups, including an adolescent group, parents' groups, an^l a 
women's group. Director: Signe Frost. Counselors; Nuncy 
Norris & Maggie Phillips. 



5. Health Services— Monte Vista Clinic 

247 Prospect and Monte Vista Streets 722-2459 • 
Watsonville 

There is no cost. Pregnancy testing is available by 
appointment. Other health services are provided on a 
drop-in basis. . 

6. Heartbeat House . 

150 Maple Ave. 728-2295 ^ q ^ 

Watsonville 

There is no cost. Office hours 8 a.m. to midnight seven 
days a week. Volunteers and counselors handle a wide variety 
of calls; suicidal, drug abuse, loneliness, information. 
Staff will make daily reassurance calls, visits to rest homes 
and hospitals, help runaways, relay messages to and from 
parents, and offer a drop-in service for students (8 a.m.- 
4 p.m.) having. school or personal problems. 
Director: Jean Hanley 

7. Planned Parenthood 

406 Main Street, Suite 317 722-7526 
Watsonville 

Open from 9-1. You may call for an appointment in the after- 
noon. They dp pregnancy testing'^ offer birth control and 
pregnancy counseling. Counselors are bilingual. Everything 
is free for students under 18; over 18 there is 'a small charge. 
Ask for Rosie. 

8. Watsonville City Police Department, Junvenile Office 
231 Union. Street 724-5665 
Watsonville 

Juvenile Officers: Sgt. Manual Martinez & Joe Flores 

The Juvenile Officer handles juvenile crime prevention, pro- '. 

tection for neglected or abandoned children, and parent-juvenile 

counseling. 

9. Rape Line 24 hour answering service 426-7273 
Help is available for women who have been raped or abused. 

10. School Counselors: Mr. Bianchi, Mr. Morales, Mrs. Hedlund, 

Mr.' Sullivan; Mr. Starks - work experience and job counseling. 
Maggie Phillips and Bonnie Wendt - school psychologists. 

If students are having problems, and you Iqnow about it, refer 
them to their appropriate counselor. 



11. Suicide Prevention Service 

106O Emeline Street 426-2342 
Santa Cruz 

There is no office in Watsonville. Counseling is available by 
phone or in person for anyone considering suicide or who wants 
help for someone who is contemplating suicide. 
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12. Teen-age Mother Program 

Second Street 722^9231 or 728-3311 ext 265 

Watsonvllle 

Run by public school for teen mothers who want to finish 
school. They offer required courses, pre-natal care, 
instruction and professional counseling. TAM also has a 
place to enroll young children of their students in the 
Infant Care Center in the same .building. 
Director: Sue Hill 

' 13. Watsonville High School: Peer Counseling Program 
250 East Beach Street 728-3311 ext 330 
'Watsonville - c 

A peer counseling program, has started so , that . students can 
learn to run parts of the counseling programs themselves. 
For information, contact* Maggie Phillips. . 

14. Youth Services 

107 California Street 728-2226 
Watsonville 

Hours 9 a.m. -5 p.m. Casual relaxed atmosphere. There is 
no cost. They work a lot with teenagers, provide individual, 
group, and family counseling. They will do home visits. If 
yoii need help, talk to your school counselor about it or call 
directly. Counselors: Peter Gaarn, Sherrie Crandel, David 
Sawi and Theresa ^iggam. 

*This list was compiled by students in the Fall, 1977, Peer Counseling 
class at Watsonville High School. Editor: Peggy Ahl. . 
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SECTION two: using peer* counseling skills 



SECTION TWO: USINC') PEER CCUNSELI NG "SKILLS 
An Introduction 



The second section of the Peer Counseling Training Manual is 
designed to teach students how to use the basic counseling skills 
they learned in Section One. Uni^s 10, 11,. and 12 present strategies 
for peer counselors to use when helping other students with school- 
related problems. It is STRONGLY RECOMMENDED that peer counselors, 
who work formally with student "clients" in a school setting complete 
these three units in addition to Units 1-9 in Section One. 

Units 13-16 provide opportunities for peer counseling students 
to apply their skills to the more, sensitive issues of family relation- 
ships, drugs, death and loss, and sexuality. Please read the NOTE 
TO LEADER sections carefully , as these topics require special consider- 
ations and preparation. 

Unit 11, "Helping Peers with Attendance Problems," is especially 
important, for school staff interested in utilizing peer counselors to 
help students with poor attendance patterns. At Watsonville High ^ 
School, the HOLD peer counseling program assigns a large percentage 
of its trained peer counselors to work with students who demonstrate 
inconsistent or low attendance. Using the approaches explained in 
Unit 11, peer counselors have helped students improve attendance by 
as much as 500%. For a comprehensive guide to the HOLD attendance 
program, you may order the Attendance Improvement packet available 
from the Project HOLD office, 340 Lincoln Street, Watsonville, CA 95076. 

PEER COUNSELOR ASSIGNMENTS 

We have found that most students who have completed one semester 
of peer counseling are prepared to accept formal assignments of helping 
other students under adult supervision. Typically, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
graders feel most comfortable helping those at the 9th grade level or 
younger. (This may or may not be true of your student group.) 
Appropriate assignments include attendance counseling; tutoring; working 
with students who have physical, learning, or social handicaps; helping 
new students adjust to the campus; assisting migrant students, foreign 
students, or students with language problems. 

Students assigned to peer counselors for. help may be identified in 
a number of ways. Referrals may be solicited from guidance counselors, 
^_^^_^"P^.^"^.^P^-^^^ attendance workers, regular and special classroom 
teachers, and from students themselves. Once a student client is, identi- 
fied and a peer counselor has agreed to accept the "assignment", a 
meeting is arranged with the student client, the peer counselor, and an 
adult supervisor. The 'purposes of this meeting are to schedule a 
regular time for the peer counselor to meet with the student client 
and to set a specific objective. For example, a student who wants help 
in English, might set an objective to earn at least a "C" for the quarter 



in English. Or a student who wants to increase the number of credits 
he's earned might have a goal to earn at least 25 out of a possible 
30 credits for the semester. The peer counselor's task is then to 
offer support, provide academic help as needed, and to^ monitor the 
progress toward the desired goal. 

The adult supervisor ma:y be the school staff person who referred 
the student for help, the peer counseling teacher (who in any case 
should be available for coordination) , or a community volunteer or 
counselor intern. However supervision is arranged, it is essential 
that every peer counselor work under the direct guidance of a trained 
adult. Regular practicum meetings should also be arranged so that 
peer counselors have an opportunity to share their experiences and to 
continue to develop on-going skills. Usually, practicum activities 
can be incorporated into the regular peer counseling class curriculum 
other options include bef ore-school, after-school, or lunchtime super' 
vision/pract j.cura meetings. 

Sometimes peer counseling, students are reluctant to accept forma: 
helping assignments with their peers. Encouragement from the teacher 
and several practice sessions before the initial assignment meeting 
usually relieve doubts and build confidence. We have found that some 
students are NOT ready for formal assignments, however, and should be 
encouraged to practice their'/skills on an informal basis. 
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UNIT TEN: .HELPING WITH SCHOOL-RELATED PROBLEMS 
SKILLS: JdzyiXx^ying 6ahool-n.2latzd p/ioblm6 

Lzcuining' to 6eX objzctivu iJo/l ^ckoot 4ucce/64 

LtoAYiiYiQ 6t/iatzgi^6 to heZp pze/u uuXh school 
p^oblm6 

LzoAiving d^tctivt my6 mnklng uuXh tzackd/u 
and otkoA school 6ta{^{^ 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 



7h^ ayUX con^^t^ pnAjncwULy Oj{ tn^o/ima- 
tton ^ha/Ung 4>^64>t6yu> ^on. 6tUdznt^ ijoko mJUL 
bz u6tng ptoA aQuyU>QZLng ^kWU^ to holp 
otkoA 4>tudzntf> (oaMi 4ickooZ-^eJiatzd pn,ob- 
lorn. k<itl\)JXl2M 6hoLLtd fae adapted to 
^It 6pzcL^ic p/ioblm oAzcu in you/i 6diool 
that ptoA douMzZo^ fae hoZplng mXh. 



I. Identifying School-Related Problems 



15 min. 



Begin by asking the group to brainstorm a list of 
problems they have experienced as high school students 
and difficulties that other students have experi- 
enced. Have a student recorder list them on butcher paper. 
These might include: . . * ^ 

Cutting classes 

Being late to class 

Taking courses that are too "hard" 

Getting behind in class assignments 

"Personality conflicts" with teachers . 

^nd administrators 
Trouble in speaking and writing English 
Not being able to read well 
Poor Math skills 

Not understanding aissignments or teacher 

directions 
Unfair grades 

Have students group their list into problem areas. Sample 
-categor-ies " migh t include -attendance ; academic ; and comm . 
tion problems. Record the lists in each category and display 
them for reference throughout this unit. 



II. Clarifying School Problems 



45 min. 



1. Explain that the first major task in helping other students 
with any of the difficulties identified above will be to help 
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clarify the specific problem. Ask the group to consider 
the difference in two statements made by students having 
trouble with math. 



Read these examples aloud: 



Student 


#1: 


'^I 'm having t"rniim p in mv 






math dass^ T TnQt* r*an't" 






do the work in ^hprp— — 1 1* ' «? 






too hard. I St'urlv anrl Qt'iirlv 






and it doesn't do aily good. 






J. Ill oLxx.i. xaxxj-ug ana x v^anu 






to get out of the class'." 


Student 


#2: 


"I'm having a hard time 






understanding Chapters 9 






and 10 in my math class. My 






grades were OK until we* 






started that Unit. Maybe 






if I got some help with those 






two chapters, I could catch 






up with the rest of the class." 



Peer counselors will have an easier time helping student 
#2. Why? 

The student is- clearer about what the problem 
is and what help she/he wants. 

There is a specific place for the peer counselor 
to begin giving help. 

Explain that many students are unclear about what their 
difficulties are and that the first task for peer counselors 
will be to help ' isrify the problem. Duplicate and 

distribute the ' ...j. n on page 72. Lead the group in ex- 
ploring ttie foar steps they might use in helping a peer 
clarify a school problem'. Suggest that students keep this 
page available in their nott-books for easy reference. 




CLARIFYING SCHOOL PROBLEMS WITH YOUR STUDENT CLIENT 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: The following steps will be l^elpful for 

you to use when meeting your student "client" 
for the first time. Discuss the four points 
below and make sure you understand how each 
is important. You will be using these steps 
in a role-play activity in the next section 
of this unit. 

1/' GETTING READY : If a student is referred for help by a teacher or 
counselor, get as much information as you can from that^source. Do 
this by asking open-ended questions such als: 

How do you see the student's problem? 

What goal would you like to see him/her achieve? 

What materials can you suggest? 

When would be a good time for me to meet with him/her? 
(during class, after school, during lunch, etc.) 

2. SETTING THE SCENE : An adult supervisor will set up your first contact 
with your student client. At your first meeting, help the student 
clarify what he/she wants help with: 

a. Use active listening. ("it sounds like your biggest 
problem in science is memorizing vocabulary. Is that 
what you needhelp with?") 

b. Try to establish a goal you will work toward together. 
("So you want to attend math class more often. Do you 
want to see if you can go all this week without cutting? 
We can check together on Friday with the attendance 
office to see how you did.") 

3. THE NEXT STEP : The next step is to set a time to meet with the 
student. Make sure you establish what you will work on together and 
how often and when/where you will meet. 

Example: "So we'll be working together on your 

attendance in English and math. Can you meet 
^. me at 8:15 a.m. in your counselor's office?" 
(If not, agree on another time and place.) 

4. CONFIDENTIALITY : Also during this first meeting, you will need to 
establish the limits of confidentiality. Make clear to the other 

student ..that ..there may .be some things_.you-will-need-to-„check.-out ^with 

the teacher or counselor, but that more personal topics you talk about 
will not be shared with anyone. 



Tell students that they will be role-playing the first 
meeting between peer counselor, adult supervisor, and student 
client, using the handout on the previous page. Divide the 
group into triads. Ask each triad to decide who will play 
the roles of the peer counselor, the student client, and the 
adult supervisor.^ 

Ask "peer counselors" and "adults" to review their hand- 
outs while you meet separately with "clients". . Help the 
"clients" develop a problem situation from one of the three 
categories of attendance, academic, or communication problems. 
Have them also decide the identity of the adult involved. 

Next, ask the student "clients" to retarn to their groups 
and explain the role-play situations. "Peer counselors" and 
"adults" are to follow the steps presented on the handout from 
Section 2 as the triad role-plays the initial meeting situa- 
tion%. 

Stop the action after 5-10 minutes. Ask "clients" and 
"adults" to give feedback to the "peer counselors". 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

How did the peer counselor act in the meeting your 
. group had with the adult and the student client? 
Did the peer counselor help to set a goal with the 

student about what they would work on? How 

could it have been more clear? 
How did the peer counselor talk about confidentiality? 
What could students who replayed peer counselors 
, have done more effectively? 

As time permits, rotate roles so that all students have 
a chance to play the peer counselor role. 



25 min. 



Ill, 



Learning to Set Objectives for School Succfess 



25 min. 



1. Emphasize to peer counselors that when they work with 
assigned student counselees, one of their most important 
tasks is to help the student set. a useful goal for school 
success. Present a brief explanation of how to write an 
objective. A suggested outline for your presentation follows 
on page 74. 
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What is a successful peer counseling student? ; 
Have students describe specific behaviors that 
make peer counselors successful. (Examples: 
attends regularly, participates actively, volun- 
teers for role-plays, etc.) List these on the 
chalkboard. 

' / 

Ask^each student to choose 2 behaviors from the 
list that would personally help him/her be a 
more successful peer counselor. Students are to 
write these down and star the most successful 
one. 

Have students write an objective for the behaviors 
they starred. The objective must be "do-able" 
and measurable. It should^ tell what the student 
will do, when, and h ow well it will be done* 

Examples: I will participate in at least 
5 role-plays this quarter. 

I will complete 10^^ outside 
assignments to raise my grades 
from B to A. 



TEST objectives. Ask students which is a measureable 
objective: (Let me show you how I can . . .) 

*A. 
B. 



Raise my hand in class (measureable) 
Like school better (not measureable) 



Peer counseling objectives should be rewritten so that 
all are measureable . 

5* Have the group write down what steps are' necessary 
for them to, accomplish their goals for the peer 
counseling class. Write several examples on the 
chalkboard . 

6. Have students set a definite time when these objectives 
will be checked. . Ask them to record this check-back 
time. 



Spend 5-10 minutes discussing the peer counseling objec- 
tives students have set. Make sure they can identify the 6 
steps of the process you have presented above. 



25 min. 



2* Explain that students will now practice helping another 
student set an objective for school success. Divide the 
group intjCL.dyads_and distribute copies of the worksheet 

"Setting Objectives^o^^ SuGcess^' -on-page • Hayelgartners 

take turns being peer counselor and student client. The~^^"r~ 
counselor's" role is to help the . Student Counselee complete 
the worksheet and set a measurable objectTve. 

When all students have played both roles, have the group , 
check objectives, using the "Let me show you" test. 

SO ■ 



SETTING OBJECTIVES FOR SUCCESS 

DIRECTIONS TO STUDENt' "CLIENTS" : ' • * ^ ^ 

Choose an area of school performance that yoy would like to improve. 
Write the name of that class or area in the blank in item //I. (Examples 
English, PE, Attendance) Finish filling in the blanks for items 1*6 
below. Your peer counselor will help. When you finish you will have 
set ;an objective for greater success in school. 

DIRECTIONS TO PEER CO UNSELORS : * A 

Z '' ^ 

;:elp your student set a realistic goal for success. If a student is 
failing math halfway through the quarter, for example, it may be unreal- 
istic for him/her to try to earn an A or B. Also, make sure the check- 
.back time in //6 is soon enough for you tc keep a close check on progress 
toward the goal you've set together. When finished^ show this worksheet 
to your adult supervisor. 

Describe the successful _^ student. List the exact be- 

haviors a successful student does — in that class or school performance area. 

1. A. • 

2. 5. 

3. ^ 6. • ^ 

Sort and write down 3 behaviors that would p^^ifsonally help you be more 
successful. Choose the most important one for yoU. Mark with a (*) 
1. . 



Write an objective for the starred item. The objective must be a goal 
that you can do and that you can measure. 



Test'your objective. Let me show you how I can: 



Can your peer counselor see you do it? Yes No 



List the exact behaviors involved in reaching that objective, 

, ^ . \ V 



Set a check-back time when you will check your progress with your peer 
counselor. Write this here ; \ 
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IV. Learning Strategies to Help Peers with School Problems 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 



30 min. 



It mlgkt 6e moA.z inteAe^ting and 
hztpiiiZ cut tkU poiyit to invite 
- - 6tadznt6 (^Kom aatstdz thz pzvi . - 

coim^ztlng cZa66 to Kolz-plaij 6tJUidznt ■ \ 

cLiznt^. P2Ahap6 you might cuk a 
coopeAjCitive texickeA to bning poAt 
on, att 0^ a nejOAbij cZcu6 to pa/Uici-. 
pott in tka> t^66on. 

1 

Hand out copies of the worksheet "Strategies for School 
Problems*' on the next page. Explain that the ideas listed 
on the worksheet are to serve as guides. Students are to 
work on developing their own strategies for each school 
problem situation given. ' . 

When all students have completed the worksheet, ask the 
group to share answers and record them on the chalkboard or 
sheet of butcher paper. Help them to decide which^^strategies 
are workable and which might be inappropriate: 

Examples : Trying to talk Maria's history teacher 

into, giving h:er ^ D is NOT appropriate. 
Finding out from Maria's teacher what' she 
must do to earn a D in the class IS 
appropriate. 

Learning Effective Ways^of Working with Teachers an d Other' School- Staff * 

' . ^ : : 



45 min. 



Most students have some apprehension about approaching 
teacher or administrator about a problem. Why is this? 
(Sample responses might include: fear of authority, bad 
experiences in the' past, etc.) 

Have the 'group develop the profile of an adult who 
might be h^'rd to talk to. QJo names should be used — ,iust 
behaviors that are troublesome for students.) Brainstorm 
a list of issues that sf^tudents might want or need to talk 
to an adult at school ^bout (e.g., wanting to transfer to 
a .different class, feeling that theteacher puts down other' 
students^ and may be racdjbilly^ prejudiced, wanting to explain 
unfair treatment by a teacher or another student). Record 
the aduit profile b^'h^viors and the school issues so that 
they are visible to^ the entire, group. , V 

Ask a rtudent. to take the role ctf the profile adult and 
another to yol'e-^play the student wha will talk with the adult 
about one of the issues brains'tormed by the group. Have the 
rest o'A the group act as, observers , in' a largq fishbowl 
circle, hatching for behaviors , approaches, and attitudes 
that ^re most effective. 

Stop the action after 5-10 minutes Ask the group for 
feedback about what they considered 'effective., ' Guide dis- 
cussion so that students are 'able to pinpoint what strategies 
work when approaching adults: r 



on 



STRATEGIES- FOR SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

DIRECTIONS TOCSTUDENTS: Below are suggested strategies for 3 

categories of school problems. For 
the sample situations in each section, 

^ ~ " ^'"wrl.te dovm* s t r¥tei^ 

that particular problem. Use your own- 
ideas in addition to those provided here. 

! 1 . STRATEGIES FOR ATTENDAN^CE PROBLEMS : 

Set specific goals for improvement. (This week you 
will attend English every day.) 
■ Check in frequently with the student client at schooi. 

and with phone contacts at home. 
Find out how the student is doing by checking oftdKi 

with the counselor or teacher. 
Give praise and encouragement for any progress shown; 
give feedback whep no progress is made. (I notice 
you only went to English class one day this week.) 

Sample Situation ; Jerry, your student client, has not attended any of his 

morning classes (PE, ^ English, History, Math) for the 
last A weeks . 

Youy Strategy ; ' ' 



STRATEGIES FOR ACADEMIC ^^IV: 3LEMS ; ' ^ ' 

" Teachers are the best resources for ways to deal 

with the learning problems of the student you are , 
trying" to help . 
Go directly tp. the teacher to ask for Information or 
ask a peer counseling supervisor to help arrange an 
appointment^ Most teache^^s will supply materials 
arid/or specific ideas for ways to help. 



Sample SituaLio n: 
Your Strategy ; 



Maria is failing social studies class. She says the 
textbook is too hard. ,She wants to earn at least a "D' 



3. ' STRATEGIES FOR COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS : -'f 

Peer counselors caa effectively help 'other students to deal 
with communication problems with teachers or other 
adults at school by teaching them some of the communi- 
cation skills they have learned. Exampx3s: 

' Using "I" statements rather than blaming. (''I feel disappointed 
in my grade," rather than, "You graded me unfairly.") 

Being specific about what is to be communicated & what is wanted. 

Trying to understand the other's point of view — hearing the 
teacher or adult out. 



Sample Situation; 



Mike's problem is that he doesn't get along with his PE ' 
teacher. He claims the coach puts him down and calls him 
: "stupid" when he forgets his gym clothes. 



'Your Strategy; 



Sample Discussion Ideas: 



Talk in a mature, straightiorward way. 
Adults do not respond effer^ ^^'^'^ly lj 
whining or shouting. 

..Tr.y.-.to--include...posltive. stc ^ , 

Use "I" messages . 

DO NOT argue. Respect the other per- 
f uj ' • right to his/her own opinion, 
ii' don't agree, after hearing 
;ult out, and you feel that no 
y ,v iss will be made, say simply, 
"I don't agree with you." 

Ask another adult for help if you get 
stuck. Remember that you CANNOT con- 
trol behavior of adults but you CAN 
control your own behavior. Make sure 
you represent yourself and the peer 
counseling class with dignity. 



Closure 



5-10 mixi. 



Close this session by asking group members to identify 
occasions when they .will probably need to- work with adults 
as part of peer counseling contacts. Ask them to consider 
what strategies they will remember to use in order to approach 
adults effectively. An appropriate assignment might be to 
hnve students identify' an adult at school or home with whom 
they ^re experiencing difficulties. They could then attempt 
to effectively discuss the conflict with that adult, record 
the strategies they use-- to resolve the conflict, and indicate 
the results of theii "cxperai^ert '\ 



UNIT ELEVEN: COUNSELING . STUDENTS WITH ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS 



SKILLS: LzcuiyiLng tkt puApo6Qy6 attendance moyUto^ng 

L^<i^yitng^M!i..Atiip^ o4^.tht.(ittznd<mcQ..:moyi^ 

pKognjom 

PA^acticing^ att^ndanco. ^iAatagloAi 

HOTE TO LEAVER: TjvU uYiU U doAigmd ^pzcl^icaZty ^o/i. 

pz2A doixMtting ^tado^ruU uoho uULi fae 
. kdZplng thoAA pem u)^h Id^mtiilad' 

cuttzndancQ. p/ioblm^ lining t/ie HOLD 
cuttzndanciL moyUXo^ng pn.ognam. PcuuU 
0(5 t^e unit oAz aZ6o app/topnAMz ioK 
school 4itaii ^)ho oAd iyvteAUtzd Zn an 
oveAvim 0^ cuUzndancz moyitto/Ung. A 
moKZ compKzhzyUiivz gtUdz can fae oKdoAnd 
^Kom P/iojzct HOLD, 340 Unaoln St/ceet, 
(JJat^onvMz, CA 95076. 

Somz o^.tkz pK0CZduA.2A dUQAlbdd kOAQ. 

may not fae mKkabta in you/i pcwticvJiaA 
^ckooZ 6itz. 1(5 tlvu Aji tkz code, you 
may mnt tc changz tkz Uud^.nt handou;U 
and mnk^kuQX^ acco^dlngZy . 



Learning the Pu ^pn c^e of Attendance Monitoring 

I Expla.in to students that one of the most critical problems 

faced by high schools is poor student attendance. Cite 
absenteeism figures from your school as an example. Then le^d 
a ^brief discussion on the consequences of poor attendance. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What are some of the opportunities lost by 

students who cut classes? 
How does missing school affect short-range 

goals? Long-term goals? ^ 
What are the consequences of prolonged cutting? 

Give a short *'rap" ori attendance monitoring as a 
program that has proven helpful in Improv ng student daily 
attendance. Include the following points: 
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Overview: 



Problem students and their parents agree 
to participate, with a goal of developing 
positive habits of attending classes every 
day. For three weeks, students carry an 

-attendance-.slip \which„.each_teachen_8igns 

to verify attendance and assignment comple- 
tion. After 3 weeks of perfect attendance 
(which means that all slips must be turned 
in and completely signed), students are 
monitored once a week for six more weeks 
(9 weeks total) . 



Peer Counselor Role : 

Peer counselors help. in the program by 
checking to make sure assigned students pick 
up and turn in completed atten ance slips 
daily, and by being warm and supportive to 
students who have had a history of poor 
attendance and who often feel frustrated and 
overwhelmed. Often peer . couhselors are a 
major factor in helping students improve 
attendance because of their willingness to 
make contact every day. 



II. Learning the Steps of the Attendance Monitoring Program 



20 mih. 



Distribute copies of. the three handout pages on 
'*Steps in the Attendance Program" (pages 82-84). Discuss 
thoroughly the steps listed and review the forms and how 
they are used. ; ' 

Information presented in' this section is highly 
structured and detailed. Take as much time as necessary to 
make sure ALL participating peer counsel rs have a thorough 
understanding. 

For additional practice have students write down the 
major steps of the program without referring to the hand- 
outs. 



Ill . Identifying Initial Responsibilities 



30 min. 



After students have studied thoroughly the handout 
information above, distribute the worksheet "Peer Counselor 
Responsibility -"s in the Attendance Program" on page 85. 
When all students have finished, encourage the group to 
share answers. .. Be sure to help them clarify the followiiig 
points in your discussion: 



AJOR PEER COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILITIES : 



1 . Attendance slips 

Peer counselor hands one out to 

student and collects it at 
the end of the day or bef^ 
school the next morning. He/she 
makes sure each slip is filled 
out by every teacher for every 
period the student is supposed 
to attend. If the slip is not 
filled out or not received, the 
peer counselor verifies atten- 
dance in the attendance of f ice, 
then checks with the adult super- 
visor. 

2 . Attendance chart ^■ 

The peer counselor keeps a chart 
of the student's attendance over 
the nine week period. If student 
is missing classes, the adult 
supervisor is notified before a 
parent contact is made. 

3. Teacher contacts 

The peer counselor is responsible 
for sending notes to teachers 
when the student starts the program 
and for checking with teachers at 
least weekly for 9 weeks. 

4 . Parertt contacts 

The peer counselor helps to set up 
a parent interview and may make all 
regular weekly contacts with parents 
by phone or postcard.. 



STEPS IN THE ATTENDANCE PROGRAM 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS ; 

This handout describes the attendance monitoring 
program and the peer counseloi^s role with students who 
participate. Please read this information carefully. 
You will be using these P'^ges to complete a worksheet 
and, later, in a role-play situatioa. 

Before meeting the student client 

Get as much information as you can from your school attendance 
office or from your supervisor. Include: parent's name, address, 
phone number; last year's attendance; attendance patterns this year; 
student's class schedule. Arrange with your supervisor to record 
this information- on student information sheets or cards. 

Initial student interview / 

Introduce, yoilrself , give your role as a peer counselor, and 
show your interest in the attendance program student. You may want 
to discuss the student's past attendance performance, explain the 
attendance monitoring program, and set an objective for improving 
attendance. (Use the worksheet on "Setting Objectives for School 
Success — Unit 10.) E^cplain to your client that, you will be contact- 
ing his/her parents and teachers, and go over the procedures for 
checking in each day (where and when you will meet; how attendance 
slips are handled). Spend some time getting to know your student's 
interests and make the relationship positive and reinforcing. 

Arrange teacher contacts 

Send notes to your student's teachers to let them know you 
will be working with the student and wi,ll be checkin'^ regularly 
with them. (See teacher conta'-t form, page 84.) 

P arent contacts 

CaJ.1 your student s parents with help from your adult super- 
visor. Introduce yourself, explain your role as a peer counselor, 
and explain briefly the attendance monitoring program. Tell the 
parents about the attendartce success objective you set in the initial 
interview. Explain that y^: ;^ill be checking with parents weekly 
and find out the best time for you to call them. Alsc arrange a 
time for tihem to come to school and meet with you, your supervisor, 
and their student, if tHis was not done in step 2. If you cannot 
reach the parent by phone, send a postcard. 

Weekly teacher contacts * 

Do this by school phone or in person after you have t.ent the 
note in step 3. Be sure you do not interrupt a teacher during 
scheduled class time UNLESS you have made arrangements at l^^ast a 
day in advance. ^ 
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Introduce yourself, explain your role as peer counselor in the 
attendance program. Discuss the student previous and current , 
attendance; ask for any information or concerns the teacher has. 
Explain the daily attendance check and decide when and how to 
contact each teachcf weekly. 

6, Second student interview 

Talk about the teacher and parent contacts you have made. 
Check attendance and go over any problems or successes the student 
has had since yout first interview. Give out tl j daily attendance 
slip (see form nkxt page) for the following day. Make sure 
students understand positive and/or negative consequences for 
their attendance behavior (if the student doesn't show up or bring 
the slip back, you or the adult supervisor will call the parent). 
If the student brings the slip as agreed, you will offer praise 
and support. Write the student's name on the attendance chart 
(see next page). Explain how y^u will record daily progress, 

7 . Week one check 

Check your attendance slips against attendance office records. 
Call parents and contact teachers with attendance information. 

Example: ^'I just wanted to let you know that 
Jose attended all of his classes 
this week except that he missed 
math on Wednesday and Friday. Please 
help by discussing this with him.*^ 

b. Continue uai.ly student contacts and weekly parent/teacher contacts 
UNLESS: 

1, Afcer perfect attendance for 3 weeks (this means all 
slips are Lurued in daily with every teacher's 
signature), vou will see the student only once weekly. 

2. If the student doesn't arrive with slips or keep 
appointments with you, tell your adult supervisor 
IMMEDIATELY, Attendance students mast restart the 
program until 3 weeks of perfect monitoring, 

9, Be aware of the following CONSEQUENCES for attendance students; 

Positive: Warm, supportive conversation with you 

Recognition from their teachers and parents 
Weekly meetings after 3 weeks 
Improved grades and more good feelings about 
success in school 

Negative : Daily slips until 3 weeks of perfect attendance 
monitoring is attained 
Conferen e with adult supervisor 
Parent conference 

Possible conference with vice principal 
Referral to SARB or the local attendance board 
Continued poor grades and frustration about school 



ATTENDANCIJ PROGRAM SLIP 



ATTENDANCE CHART 



Student Name 



Name 



Check indicates 'V^--^" ^^^^ 



Period 


1 

Attend • 
teacher 
iniiial 


on time 


QJ 
U 

^ QJ 
U H 

o a- 

^ B 
0 

u 


has 
material 


conference 
needed 


1 












2 












3 












4 












5 












6 












7 










i 
1 



Week I 



Please make comments on the reverse 
side. 



Week 11 
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Week III 



TEACHER CONTACT. FORM 



Dear 



Date 



, who is enrolled in your 



(st"iiuent*s nanc) 



is participating in our 



(class!' 

at:i:endL.nce prograr.. . The student and parents have been couf.acted about 
tlu need f't>r improving attendance. If you wish to di cuss this program, 

please ca.l L , If a conference xs n-^.eded at an^^ time, 

please check the "conference needed*' columu on the daily slin 
\ Thank you. 



Peer Counselor 



ERLC 



o'-'U Adult Supervisor 
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PEER COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE ATTENDANCE PROGRAM 

DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Using the 3 handout pages which explain 

the "Steps in the Attendance program,!' 

' complete the items below. When you have 

» finished, you will have identified specific 
responsibilities for peer counselors work- 
ing with the attendance program. 

1. Attendance Slips 

Explain what the peer counselor docs about collecting and recording 
the information from daily attendance slips: . 



2 , Attendance Chart 

For the first week of the attendance program, Margaret turned in 
slips that showed she had not attended 1st and 2nd period on Monday 
and Friday, and her 3rd period teacher did net sign the sli;) on 
Thursday. Use the attendance chart below to show how you would 
record this information about Margaret's attendance. 



Week ,1 



M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 































































3. Attendance Office 

How does the peer counselor use information from the attendance 

office? 




n 



Parent & TeachGr' Contacts 

Explain what the peer counselor would say to parents and teachers 
in each of the following situations: 

a) Wlien a student star.ts the program: 

Par en t _ Con t ac,t ^. 



Teacher Contact 


At the end of tl 
Parent Contact 


;ie first week: 


Teacher Contact 




At the end of 3 
Parent Contact 


weeks of perfect attendance: 



Teacher Contact 



Student Contacts 

You have agreed to work with Javier on the attendance program. What 
will you remember to do when: ' 

a) You meet for the first time with Javier and Mrs. Hedlund, his 
guidance counselor (your adult supervisor): 

1. ^ 

2 . ^ ^ 

3. ._ 

4. . ' 

b) You and Javier agree to meet the next' day at 8:15 a.m., and he 
doesp't ^how up: 



c) Javier begins point; tr. class but forgets to turn in his slips: 

I : 



Javier goes to 5 of his 6 riasHes. Me tella you thau's the 
best he can do becauae his 6th period Science class is too 
hard: 



The attendance office records sKow that Javier has not been 
attending his afternoon olasses', but his slips have been 
signed every afternoon by. his teachers: 



On 
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IV, Practicing Attendance Strateg^lea 



50 min. 



Choose four volunteertJ 
play. The parts are: (i) Si 
with attendance problems, (T. 
(3) adult counselor, and (A) 
pla> Suzanne and hor parent 
office, wlvere the bounselor 
for the first attendance int 
5 minutes or so^ for the volu 
After they have role-played 
View DCene for 10-45 minutes 



from the class for a role- 
ganne, a 9tl\ grade atudunt 
) Suzanne's mother or father, 

peer* counsc/lor. In tlie role- 
come into^ie counselor's 
and peer counselor are waiting 
erview with Suzanne. Allow 
nteers to prepare t^eir roles, 
this initial student inter- 

n:.k the group for feedback. 



-Suggested teacher questions : 
For the parcicipants — 

Were the rolcis dj^fficult to play? What made them 
difficult or easy? How did you feel about the 
role you played? 



For entire ..group — 

What went on in the interview? , 

Do you think, the student will be successful 

in the attendance program after watching her? 
Was the parent convinced of the usefulness of 

the program? Were you convinced by what the 

peer counselor said? 
Was there some commitment on the part of the 

student and parent, such as an attendance 

objective? 

What did the relationship between parent and 
student seem like? 

For a second interview, divide the group into dyads. 
Partners will take turns playing peer counselor and a student 
who has been cutting at least 3 days a week for five weeks. 
In this role^rplay the peer counselor wil] interview the 
student, using active listening and a' warm and friendly manner. 
The peer counselor will also establi what the responsibilities 
of the student will be in the attendance program and set up 
a time to ^meet with the student every day. Positive and 
negative consequences should be explained. After students have 
played both roles, stop for feedback.- 

Suggested teacher^questions for "peer counselors" : 

Did you feel you got a commitment from the student? 

How do you know? 
Did there jseem to be a conflict between the 

student's values and his actions? 
How do you feel about doing this type of interview , 

in a "real" situation?^ 
How can you avoid possible' "stuck" places? 



Empliasisjc to peer counaelora that they can be tho 
key to a successful attendance progrom in thoir school. 
Make sure the/\have an opportunity to explore all potential 
trouble spots in the monitoring system. You may want to 
ask attendance workers, guidance counselors, or other staff 
involved in th ^ program to visit your group to make an 
initial presentation. 



* 



'NIT TWELVE: PEER RELATIONGHIPS^ IN SCHOO.L 



SKlLLSt Jdz^itL^ijlng mij6 4<{ide«t4/^at«.te to otkoA, 

LoAAyiing how to exp/te^^ (Jeeanc?^ about 4en4t- 
tivt ^u>i:^a6 tu anotJ)£A pecA # 

/ * V ' • t 

^- Identifying Ways S^t. ^ HoTute to Other Students 



20 min. 



Ask the , .o brainstorm, with leader facilitating, 

different w y?? ^ u students relate to each qthcr at school 
Have a student '£Vc»>cdcr note comments on butcher paper or 
on the chaliaoard. The^following ideas should be included 
in the discussion. * 



Sugge«r/^ ^j teacher questions ; 

How do people identify themselves with a 
group at school"^race, economic status, 
^ clothes and hair styles, typee of slang, 

academic, status, etc.)'? Describe different 

groups at this school. . 
Which students are popular? .Why? 
Which students are unpopular? Wliy? 
,^Is^ it hard to' be different from the group you 

identify with? IVhy? If you belong to one 
• group, is it easier to ie different from 

people in other groups? 
Is there much competition ; at school? Wliat 

are things students compete for (graces, 

boyfriends/girlfriends, sports, etc.)? 
Describe how it feels to have a lot of friends, 

to have no friends. . • 



Making Pos itive Changes in Peer Relationships at Schoo 



30 min. 



Ask students to. spend a few minuLf-s i^ith their eyes ' 
closed, imagininf ^ :tho ideal /jchool. . Invite them to '^lof 
themselves go'' to imagine peer relationships at school the 
^*ay they would^like them to be, no totter how impossLble 
their visions may seem.' (Use directioas in Unjt 5 for a 
guided fantasy approach.) " . t 

;fhen all student^ have imagined how thev voaid likh 
students to -et along with each other, ask each student . 
to share Ideas. 

Next,, ask the groun to brainstorm the things Chat ' ' 
would have to change .before their ideal school situation 
can exist. ' * 
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Suggested teacher questions ; ^ 

What attitudes have to change in order 
to get along with each other? 

What values have to change? What might 
be the steps involved in changing those 
values? 

What can YOU do to make this school a 
more positive place for other students 
to be? How might you help a student 
who was lonely or had few friends? 

What can peer counselors, as a group, do 
to make this school better? 



III. Learning How to Express Feelings about S ensi tive Issues 



20 min. 



1. Ask each student to write on. a scrap of paper qualities 
he/she does not like in other students, especially ones it 
is hard to talk about. Examples might be: gossiping, people 
who look sloppy or smell bad, jealousy, feeling. excluded 
when others speak in a foreign language, being put down by 
someone you* admire, etc. Collect papers and read them 
(without names) aloud. 

Lead a brief discussion on communication about sensitive 
issues.. 

Suggested teacher questions : 

What keeps us from talking about these 
things easily (not wanting to hurt the 
other person's feelings, not wanting 
to lose friends, believing we shouldn't 
^ "feel that way," etc.)? 
Does a good relationship mean only saying 
positive things to another? Explore this 
in terms of your family and .your friends. 
'Is trust necessary to communicate some 
things? How is trust established? 



25 min. 



2. Divide students into dyads with one student choosing 
to be speaker and the other playing the "counselor". Speakers, 
are to talk with their counselors about something they dis- 
like (or that bothers them) about one of their friends. 
Lis teners help clarify feelings and make suggestions of ways 
to communicate with the other person. 

Next, have the listener role-play the part of the client's 
friend while the speaker practices communicating about the 
sensitive issue. After 5 minutes, call time and have partners 
give each other feedback about the counselor's helpfulness 
and the speaker's success in dealing with the difficult issue. 



'37 
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Closure 



Close this Section with a discussion of positive ways 
to communicate sensitive issues with peers. Emphasize the 
follpx-^jjig points: 




1,. 
2. 
3. 
A. 



Express positive feelings toward 
the other person FIRST, 

Use ''I" statements to communicate 
what's bothering you. 

Be specific about what you don't 
like. . 

Send an effective message to the 
other person, (See Unit Four.) 



( 
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UNIT THIRTEEN: DEALING WITH FAMILY ISSUES 



SKILLS: ldQ.ntL^ying common {^amiiy pA^obtoM 

Ob6QAving family aommuyUaation pcUtoAyUi 

LzoAyUng u)ay6 o^ dzating tiiUk ^mlty 
' con{^ticX6 

hlOTE TO LEAVER: TkU unAjt ^6 a popuZoA one ^o/i paoji 
couyUiOZing 6tudznt6* Vou may mnt to 
ln\j^z a imlly aoun62Zo/i ^/lom a 
nQ.cUiby agancy {ypuuth SoAvicu, ¥ax)uJiy 
SoAvicfU, e^tcj to taZk mjth yotuA 
gKOiip about ^anUZy t6^uQ^ on. to hoZp 
you dzvoZop addZtionaZ activttieAi. 
Occa^ioyiaZty heavy motion 4C(A|$aee 
to^en 6tude.yit6 dUciib^ thoAA om {^cmiZy 
pn^obloM. l\akz 6u/iz you dzclde. ahoad 
0^ tunz hoio to handle. tkU. At6o, 
teZt 6tudent6 that actZvAt^u In thl6 
unit may tHlggeA 6omz p2A6omt ^amtty 
(ioncQAn6 ^o/i thm and that pzoA 
(ioun6QZLng c£a64 <c6 a 6aiz pJUtao. ^ok 
tkm to 6haJi2. tkoJji ijee^tcng^') on. that 
thay may mnt to ^hoAo. thm pnAjuatoZy 
mJ:h you on. anothoA ^tudznt.' Vou may 
mnt to loxvjz turn In youA '^ahiduto. to 
talk ^ith 6tud2.yvt6 pnA.vat2Zy and/on. to 
n.^^eA thm to t/uUmd aoun^zton^. 



I. Identifying Family Problems 



45 min. 



To introduce this topic, ask students to draw a picture 
of their families at the dinner table. Provide paper and 
markers or crayons. When all drawings are finished, ask 
students to share their drawings and lead them in the follow- 
ing discussion. 

Suggested teacher questions : 

If we were to visit your family at mealtime, 

what would we see? 
Who would be talking during dinner? What 

about? 

Who would listen to other members? 
Would the TV un? Would the room be 

quiet or noisy? 
Would all the family be there? Whp would 
be missing? ^ 
. ilow would you describe the mood at the table 
" (relaxed, tense, etc.)? 



ERIC 
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Next ask the "group tb make a list of family problems 
that they have experienced themselves or that friends have • 
shared with them. Record these on butcher paper. 

Examples: Arguing with parents over rules 

No communication with parents; they 

don't understfhnd or listen 
Parents fighting — separated — divorced 
Illness or death in the family 
Bickering with brothers or/and sisters ^ 
" ■ • . ■ ■ * ^ -A " • ' 

Have students select two problems from the list as being 
most common amonjg the group members. As peer counselors, how 
could they help a student who has this problem? What kinds 
of things, would they say or do? 

It* Observing Family Communication \^ 



50 min. 



1. Ask 5 students to volunteer to rple-play a family. 
Have volunteers choose roles of father, mother, brothers/ 
sisters and decide on ages. Then give the "family" a 
conflict situation. 



iSample family conflic^t : 

order brother (age 17) came home late 
the night before. He had ^been drinking at 
a party and smashed the fender of the 
family car. Mother and father are angry. 
Little brother is upset because big brother 
was going to take him to the boardwalk and 
the trip may be off. Sister is worried 
that her brother's ^actions may cause her to 
lose some of her dating privileges. 



Have family members sit inside a fishbowl with.^^th^ 
rest of the group observing in the outer circle. Ask one 
Lu-^ent to volunteer to be'^a co-counselor with the leader. 

Then ask the family to begin talking with each other 
about their conflict. They may exaggerate their interactions 
(no physical violence, of course). Counselors will active 
listen, ask questions for clarification, and make helpful 
suggestions. ^ 

Stop the accion after 15-20 minutes. Ask for observations 
from those in the outer circle. (See suggested questions, 
next page.) 
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Suggested teacher questions : 

What did you notice about this family? 
Who did the mos^t talking? the least? 
Were everyone*?? ideas heard? How do 

you know? y 
How did this family try 'to solve their 

problems? How did it work? \ 
Were the counselors helpful? How? 
What might they have done differently 

to help this family? 

To de-role family members, ask: 

How did it feel to be in your role? How 

was ^.it/iikey unlike you? 
How was this family like/unlike your family? 
Would you want to be in this family? Why?, 

After the role-play, you mey want to give students a 
lecturette on Virginia Satir's 5 patterns of communication 
(blaming, placating, computing, distracting, and leveling) 
as presented in Peoplemaking , pp. 63-76. Then have students 
identify these patterns in the family role-play above. 



Disiractor 
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III. Learning Ways of Dealing with Family Probldhis 



.A5 mln. 



50 mln. 



1. ' Have students spend 5-10 minutes writing down 3-A 
conflicts they have with family members. To help 'thcim 
get started, you may want to ask some thought questions: ^ 

What disagreements do you have with your 
parents? brothers? sisters? ' 
. How would you like things to be different 
with them? ^ 
What Is your family like wh^h you feel good 
about being In the family? 

When they've finished, divide students into dyads and 
ask partners to take turns talking about one of the conflicts 
on the list while the other role-plays the peer counselor . , 
Instruct peer counselors to use active listening, open questions, 
arid their decision-making skills to help. Reverse roles after 
10 minutes. 

For closure, ask the following questions: 

How did you get help from your "counselors"? 
Did he/she jump to conclusions or give advice? 
Were suggestions helpful? Will you try them? 
What did you learn that will help you be a 
better counselor? 

2. Ask students to divide into mock "families" with 5 
members each. Have them choose these roles: mother, father, 
older sister (age 16), older brother (age 13), and little 
brother '(age 10). The task for each "family group" will be 
to plan a one week family vacation. Each member will have 
special needs and wants unknown t-o the others which will 
have to be considered. 

Call students aside in each role group (ex.: all 
students playing mother) for a private briefing. Explain 
the "hidden" desires of each family member to that role group 
only: 

Mother wants to take the whole family to 
her mother's house where she can visit 
with relatives and rest from cleaning and 
cooking. 

Father wants to go camping and spend time 
fishing and hunting by himself. 

Older sister wants to stay home so she can 
be with hier boyfriend. 

Older brother wants to go to the beach or 
Great America and take a friend along so 
he won't be stuck with little brother. 

Little brother wants to go hiking and 
fishing with his father. 



Ask groups to' spend 20 minutes or so planning , thei 
vacations,. When the time is up, lead a brief discussio 
to explore what happened in each family. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What was your family's vacation plan? 
What did you notice about how decisions 

were made? 
Were everyone's needs met in the plan? 

Whose weren' t? 
Who was in charge in your family? 
Did people compromise (give in)? How? 
What was it like to be in your role? 

How was this family scene like/unlike 

your own? 
Where did your family get "stuck"? 



Review the decision-making model presented in Unit 
Eight, page 53, Ask students how they might apply this 
model to family decisions. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

How could you use this model at home with 

your own family? 
What would have changed in your role-play 

if you'd used the model? 
How could you use it as a peer counselor with 

someone who has family problems? 
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UNIT fourteen: peer counselors and drug issues 

SKILLS: EKplo^ng d/iug a6age ok aampiu and 
thz comtnunity 

> . EKomining /iQ.(i6on6 ion. d/iug a6e mong ^cenage/LA 

LdjOJinlng kou) to heZp pern tuct/i d/tag, concQAn6 . 

hlOTE^TO LEAVER: ' Etnpkd^^zz at thz b'tgtnrUng o^ thU 
ujiU that pzQA coumqZo/u uUZt hlOT 
be (LKpzQJizd to dual mXh dKug pfwElm^ 
In thdAJi a>ii6lgmznt6 ujWi othoA ^txidznt^: 
TkU 6zction i6 NOT tnt^ndo^d to t/iain 
pzQA coun6QZo^ to be d/tug coumqZo^, 
bat to pn^ovldz oppoAtuinitLz6 ioK thm 
to ZKplo/iz thcAA om attUixdoM about l- 

d/lUg^ 06 (A)QZt 06 to iQjOAn iMtf6 o{^ 

^^nding /iq^ouacq^ ion. hoZplng tho62. 
tuct/i dkug aoncQAn^, You may mnt to 
invito. aom^oZoHM in.om a d/iug aba6e 
pn.Q.v2.ntLon agmcy and/ ok alcohol aba6e 
cqMqa 6uak o6 At Anon on. A£ateew to 
^^pojok to tho. gn.oup. 



!• Exploring Drug Usage on Campus and in the Coimnunlty 



20 min. 



Ask students how widespread they think the use of 
various drugs is around the high school campus and in their 
community. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

. If a student wanted to obtain pot (or pills, 
etc.), how easy would it be at your high 
school? 

If a teenager new to this area were invited 
to a party by other students from this 
school, what kind of drug use would he/she 
probably encounter? 

How many of you have used alcohol? Where 
and when did you get it? 

Are your parents concerned about your exposure 
to drugs? Do they use drugs? How about 
other adults you know? 

Are you aware of drug dealers in your community? 

How do people in your neighborhood view drugs? 



EKLC 



II • Examining Roaaons tor Drug Use Among Teenagers 



30 min. 



!• Ask Q student volunteer to record on butcher paper or 
the chalkboard three columns with these headinga: 



CIGARETTES 



ALCOHOL 



POT AND PILLS 



Have students brainstorm all possible reasons why they 
and their friends smoke cigarettes. Record these reasons 
in the first column. Continue this process with reasons 
for drinking alcohol, and finally for pot, pills, and other 
drugs. Some possible reasons might include: 

To gain acceptance from peers 
To 6xert independence from parents * 
To feel good when lonely, depressed, etc* 
To find excitement, relief from boredom 

Ask students to notice similarities and differences 
among reasons for using drugs in the three lists\ Do 
these same reasons hold true for adults? 



30 min, 



2. Have the group consider alternatives to drugs in 
meeting the needs they've listed in the activity above. 
Hand out copies of the worksheet, "Alternativeis to Drugs," 
on page 100 • When all students have completed the worksheet 
questions, lead them in a brief discussion of answers • 



NOTE TO LEAVERt 



and 4 cuit o^ptciciJULy AjnpoHtaYvt. 
TkU may bz a good £u)}(L to b^ng 

a guz6t 6pQ.akeA tjoho hoj^ txpznZiMi 
In hztplng 6tudQ.yvt6 jixpoMmad 
"natu/uit" kigli6, f^idita;tLon oK 
yoga lzadQA6 wouZd bt appKopnAjouto., 
Vou might aZ^o add a ciQ.yvt2/Ung/ 
goytdtd {^antoMy oxdAoUd [6(L(L UyuX 
F^uc) to )i(Lln{^o)i(it aiJ0aAtnU4i o^ 
oZtdAnativd "kiglu^\ 




ALTERNATIVES TO DRUGS 

DIRECTIONS TO" STUIJENTS: Answer each of the following 
. ' questions in the blanks 

provided. 



1. 


' . 1 ■ ' 

What other «c livities besides drugs win popularity with other 
uccnsgers i • » 






2. 


» 

What are other ways that teenagers can exert their independence 
from parents? 

y * 








"*''*. 


3. 


What else could you do, besides drugs, to get "high" when 
you're depressed, or to relax when you're tense? ^ 










4. 


Often teenagers feel that trying drugs adds excitement to their, 
lives. What other experiences could you try to bring yjur life 
excitement? 




^ . I ■ 


5. 


vs.-at else could you do at a party besides drink or smoke pot to ' 
be accepted by other high school students whom you admire? 








t-TT ^ • 



ERIC 
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in. Learning How to Help Pocra with Dru^ Conccrna 



43 mln. 



1 



1. Begin discusaion by askilig: How difficult is it to 
turn down drugs when other atudonta are using them? Ask 
students to pretend they are at a party where a Joint 
(or d 'beer) is being passed around. They say they don't 
want any, but everyone starts teasing them* Wliat is the 
best' thing to say and do? 



.4 f* 





Ask for several volunteers to "role-play this situation 
Have them sit in the center of a fishbowl with the rest 
the group observing in the outer circle. Stop the action 
after 5-10 minutes. 

Get feedback from the student wuho role-played turning 




down drugs 



How did you feel when the other students 

teased you^? 
What did it feel like to stand up against 

the others?. 



45 min. 



Ask students in the outer circle: 

How many of you would be able to say **no*' 

in this situation? 
What would help you stay with and feel 

good about saying *'no"? 

2. Ask the group to think of someone they have known who 
has a problem with drugs (including alcohol), or who 
might have a problem or be developing one* Tell students 
they will share what they know about this person to develop 
a profile of a drug abuser. Do this by having each student 
in turn contribute a characteristic of the person they have 
in mind. Each member adds to the profile until all have 
shared characteristics. Make sure the group considers positive 
characteristics—examples, skilled in sports, plays the guitar — 
so that the whole person is considered. 



Chooae a atuclcnC to taku tlio rolo of tho profile 
poraon. Have the group prutond tliat thlH patvHon Uan conm 
to a poor counaolor for help. AHk> the group to conttitlur 
waya that tho poor counaolor could hulp auch a client. 

Then ask for a voluntoor to role-play a poor counselor 
working with the profile client. Both volunteers sliould 
sit in the middle of the circle. Tell the gioup that when 
the peer counaolor feels "atuck'\ he/she may leave the 
role-play and be replaced by another volunteer from the 
outer circle. 

After 15-20 minutes, stop the role-play and discuss 
what happened. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What was difficult about being a peer 
counselor in this situation? 

How did the client feel about what the 
peer counselors did? 

What are some effective approaches peer 
counselors could use in helping some- 
one in a' similar situation? 



niin>j ,3. Emphasize that drug problems can be complicated and 

often the most helpful contribution students can make is to 
serve as a bridge between the person with a drug problem 
and professional help. Make students aware of appropriate 
referral sources in the community: the Drug Ajjuse Council, 
-Al Anon, Al Ateen, Heartbeat House, etc. Give them phone 
numbers and contact people, and, if at all possible, invite 
guest speakers from these agencies to explain their services 
to peer counselors. , 

Remind your group that when they make a referral the 
counselor must allow the person with the problem to make 
the actual contact with the agency. They can and^ should, ' 
of course, off(:r support and assistance during the process. 

Closure 

Close this session by reiterating that peer counselors 
are NOT expected to deal with drug problems. Help students 
consider that people with drug problems are often resistant 
to help and .that they cannot force help on others. Also, 
drug abusers often show slow progress and peer counselors 
should be aware of probable 'discouragement . 

Review some of the reasons teenagers use^dTrugs, and 
alternative means of fulfilling the same needs. 



UNIT FIFTEEN: 



DEATH AND LOSS 

r 



SKILLS: Ex.amiyiing poMonat |JeeZcng4 and oJXUjxdu 
abqjxt^^d 

ExploKyLYiQ auLtuAjdZ dLi{^{^QAznc2M aJJuoJU 
4iU/iAounciLng dzath . ' 

Lojo/iyiing to hoZp pz2A^ iA)ho <vi(L d^/ittng 
u)ith dojxtk and lo66 

LpouiYiinQ to keZp tn potzyittai 4>iU(U.dz. ^^LtujOt^oy^ 

NOTE TO LEAVER: * Tku may bz an motlonaZ uyUt 

ion, 6tudznt6, z6pzcAjitty tkzy . 
kavz zxpeAyiznazd^ to66 tn thojji 
tivz6 n^zazntt'y. Examlnz you/i . 
om {^zztinQ6 about dmtk and 
about otkzn. pzoptz 6hou)ing 4itA.ong 
motions. I|J tkU topic 16 dl^- 
{^tduLt Ion, you, yourmay mnt to 
Zzavz out all on. pa/it o^ tkz 
/' oM/ci tn youA auAnA^auZum, on. a^k 

anotkvi aduZt to pn.z6znt.thz6z 
topics. 1^ Ho^ptaz U> axjdUiabZz 
tn youn ojiojx, tkzl^L htxnH and 
voZuyitz2JU muZd bt oxdzZlant 
\ ' ^ KziouAaz pzoplz and dAj^cuJ^^ton 

^ - Izadoju. ^ < _ 

Examining Personal Feel ' /ngs and Attitudes about- Death and Loss 



xn. 



1. . Ask the group to share their experiences* with death 
arid loss. Begin by sharing some of your personal experienc&s 
•and feelings to model for students. 

Possible discussion Questions: 



f 



How many of you have experienced the death 
of someone close to you? 
• What were some- of your, feelings about this 

experience? A V . 

What helped you during that time? 
What did your friends or relatives^ do * to show 

^their support? 
, youliaven't had the experience of being 
clo6e to^someone's death, have you had. a. 
' very close frienc^imove away or a close 
relationship end? 
Wha^ were your feelings then and how- did you^ 
get through the experience? ' . 
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AO min, 



2. Have students draw a lifeline to represent their 
lives from birth until the year they imagine they 'might 
die. The line should show major life events and accomplish- 
ments they expect to happen. Sketch a model of your own 
lifeline to serve as an example. 



Underneath the lifelineV hiave students. write~a~" 
paragraph describing the circumstances of their death, the. 
kind of funeral they would like to have, and the names of 
mourners who will attend their funeral. Allow at least 
20 minutes for students to complete this activity. 

When all students have- finished, ask for volunteers 
■to share their lifelines. Then spend 5-10 minutes discussing 
their reactions. 

Suggested teacher questions : 

What was it like for you to think about your 
own death? your funeral? the people 
left behind? 
^ What was the hardest part of this activity 
for you? 

What did you learn about your feelings about 
death? 



II. Exploring Cultural and Religious Differences in Death Rituals 



30 min. 



Lead a discussion with students about their knowledge 
of rituals surrounding death. Encourage them to share . 
practices unique to their own cultural experiences and 
religious beliefs. 

Suggested teacher questions : 

Does your family talk-about death? How does 
4' the subject come up? 

What does your family believe about death? 

about funerals? 
What are the funerals like that you've 

attended?. Wl^t purposes do funerals serve? 
,.How are your experiences different from those, 
of other cultures in this community? . 
V (Consider Chicano, Me^cican-American, Anglo, 

^ Filipino , Portuguese, Japanese , •. etc . ) 
What are your : iigious beliefs about death 
and dying? 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 



Voa may mwt to Invltt a pandJi 
0^ gue^t 6p2xik2JU to txpto^t tkU 
top^c a vaJvioXy o^ cuttu/uil and 
n.QJLiQi,ouAi gn.oap6 not K.tpK.2Aitnttd 
among yoa/i 6tade.yiU. 



no 
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III . Learning "to Help Peers Who are Dealing v;lth Death and Loss 



30 min. 



1. Ask students to remember a time when they had the 
experience of talking with someone who had a terminal 
illness. How comfortable were they? 

— IntroduGe-Elizahath Kiibler-Ross ' idea that it is 

often more difficult- for those close to the dying person 
to deal with death than it is for the person* who is 
dying. 

Suggeslre-d^eacher questions ; 

What have your experiencesXbeen, like when 
ualking with someone who/is dying? 

What do you imagine' was Jme reason for 
your discomfort in talking about the 
subject of their death? 

Ask students to consider how comfortable they would be 
as peer counselors in helping another ^student who must deal 
with death, or loss (ex. — separation of parents, loss of a 
very. close friendship) . 



Suggested teacher questions : 

Have you ever talked with a friend who was 

faced with the death or loss of someone close? 
What was this experience like for- you? 

Do you think it is better to avoid the subject 
of death (or loss) if you are uncomfortable 
talking about it? Why? How might the other 
person feal? 

\ What can you do to feel more comfortable talking 
about death? - , 

How can you help another student who is faced 
with death in his/her life? What can you say 
and do? . 



NOTE TO LEAVER: 



Make. 60/12, you^conv2.y to 6tud2.yvt6 
that It h> Ajnpontayvt to tAy to Ktack 
oat 6omt imy to ^omtont t^ho miUit 
dtaJL uxvth lo66 AJXthoA than avoiding 
the. ^-6ae. He£p thz g/ioup tkink ol 
6tAattQ^U that mJUi make, thm moKt 
com^o/utabZe. tn tatkytng about dojxth 
o>i 1066 mJih othoJUi. 



50 min. 



2. Stage a demonstration role-play with a volunteer peer 
counselor and student who has had a death in the family. 
Review the helping strategies developed in the previous 
discussion before beginning the role-play. 
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WOTE TO . LEAVER: Vod may mnt to bnlng In a 

u)ho hcjUi had tkU expe^U-eKice 
and u)ho muZd bt uuZting to 
6haA^ it mMi youA ^taddYvU. 
II tlvU t6 dom, you may jmoCyvL 
to moddJi the. notd 0^ peeA 
couMdlo^ yoiXA^oZi io^ g/ioup ' 
mmbzu, dkp^nding on tkoJji 
6kyUZ& and IdvoZ domlont 
in dzating uiitk thU ^iJMxtion. 
Be -6uAe g/ioand Autu o^ conr^idm- 
tiaZity a/Ld ^inmly utabJU^kad. 



Stop the demonstration after 5-10 minutes and ask for 
feedback from the rest of the group. ' 

Suggested teacher questions : » 

What seemed helpful to the student in this 
situation? 

What else might the peer counselor have' 
. . done? 

How would you feel as the peer counselor 
in this situation? 



Divide the students into groups of four. Have them 
take turns role-playing what they would, say and do on seeing 
someone for the first time after learning that a family 
member has died or is dying. Repeat this process^ for a 
situation where a student' is;^ facing^-^divorce or separation 
with his/her parents. .* 

After bolfh role-plays aire completed, have students 
report back to the eiltiire group as to what approaches they 
found to be helpful. Ask what they will want to do "as peer 
counselors when helping one of their peers deal with loss. 



IV. Learning to Help in Potential Suicide Situations 

MOTE TO LEAVER: . P^oA covmoLLng tnjolnlng iM HOT^ ■ 

do^ignad to ttach 6tud^nt6 hoiA) to 
be ^Oyicyida coixMoZou. Tka puApo6^ 
0^ thyU station aj^ to pn,o\)id(L my6 
0^ appn.oaching a iHyLand o/i acqualnt- 
anao: u)ho hcC6 talked about 6UyLcyLd^. 



15 min. 



1. Open with a brief discussion to help students explore 
the subject of suicide. 
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Suggested teacher questions : 

Have you ever known anyone who committed 
suicide or who talked about it? 

What could cause a depression deep enough 
so that a person would think about 
ending his/her life (rejection, illness, 
loneliness, break-up or loss of a close 
relationship, etc.)? ' 

Are there clues that a person may be thinking 
about suicide? What are they? 



25 min. 2. Give. a short lecture on how students can handle a 

potential suicide situation (or better yet, have a crisis 
counselor from a local agency do this). 

MAKE SURE STUDENTS KNOW: 



1) That any person who talks about suicide 
is asking for help and should be taken 
seriously. 

2) That they should allow the person to 
express freely his/her feelings about 
the depression, loneliness, or failure 
that has led them to consider suicide. 
DO NOT try to talk the person out of 
their feelings or tb share your own 
experiences or give advice. 

3) That the person needs to know you care 
about them. Express this directly and 
don*t be afraid to say, "I care about 
you .and I don't want you to kill your- 
self. . 

4) That they can be most helpful by suggest- 
±ng a professional counselor or a crisis 
hotline number. (Give these numbers to 
students.) They may also want to arrange 
another time to follow-up on what is 
happening with the person in order to 
lend further support. 



UNIT SIXTEEN: SEXUALITY 



•SKILLS: Lejcuiyiing to zxploKz izoZLng^ abomt thz body and 
about 6zxuaZ dzvoZopmzyvt 

CXjoa ' ^'jlng tdzcUi about: ^zmlntm and modduLinz 

^ExpZo/Ung bzLtz^6 about -6 ex 
Lo/UWying about contAaczptton and VV 
Examiyitng n.eZattoyUikLp ^-6ae^ 

NOTE TO LEAVER: TkU t6 an zxt/izmeZy tmpoJttant and 
6zn6ttivz topic ion. pzzn. doun^ztou. 
Bzio/ii bzglnning thU urUt, U: mZl 
bz nz(iZ66a>ty to ZKominz youA ovon 
com^oAt. and 'ctucom^o/it i/^hik topics 
n,Q.tcitzd to 6zxujoiJUty. 

UAKE SURE that you havz pa/iznt p2A-. • 
mU6ton 4>tlp6 ^Kom ALL 6iudznt6 
(Mowtng tkm to ^ pojutiolpatz In 
ducu66toyu> on ^^xuaZity {a 6amplz 
t6 tncZudzd tn thz appzndlx] . 

Rmmb2A to ^ocuA 4e6-6^oit5 6o that 
6tudzyit6 oAz alZomd to zxploKz tkoAJi 
tdza6, bztLzi^, and vaZuz6 about ' 
^zxuattty In a ca/Ung, ^a^z atmo6phzn.z. 
Bz pH.zpan.zd to pn.2>sznt ^actuaZ tn^o/i" 
motion mJihout tmpo6tng yoixn. ovon 
' ppjuomZ boZizi^ on. valuz6. It may 
<^ bz a good tdza to bntng. tn tnatnzd 
aouMoZonA ^nqm. Plannzd PoAznthood 
to pn.z6znt 6omz on atl o^ thz topics 
in tkU 6z<itton. 

Leaue timz ^on cZo^uKz at thz znd o^ 
zach 6Z66ton 6o that 6tujdznt6 do not 
£eaue u)tth mtAconczptioM on mlAundzn- 
^tancLing^ about thz topics pnuzntzd. 
Chzcfi out mJih ihzm lohat, li anythA^ng, 
• fhzy (mUZ mnt to 6haAz uUth thzJji 
^amltLz6 and '^nlznd^ 6o that thzy 
makz accuAjatz nzpont^ o^ tnaiyiing 
acttvttip^i^. 

, Learning to Explore Feelings about the Body and Sexual Development 



45 min, | , Ask students how they feel about discussing sexuality and, 
specifically, the changes their .bodies have gone through in the 



last few years. Ask their ideas about why these are uncom- 
fortable subjects to discuss. 

Lead students in making a sexual development chart, 
letting them supply as much information as possible. Draw 
the chart on butcher paper or the blackboard. The following 





is a suggested 


outline: 










5-11 yrs 


12-16 17-25 


'26-39 


40-55 


56 yrs on 


Males 














Females ^ | 



Ask the group to fill in the chart with body changes 
that occur for males and females in the specified age 
categories. 

Explore any feelings students have about these changes. 
Then ask them to write down what they like and don't like 
about their own bodies and any changes that worry them. 

Pair them with a partner of the SAME sex. Have them 
spend 10 minutes sharing the feelings they have written down, 
taking turns as listeners. Remind listeners to use active 
listening, give support for feelings, and offer helpful 
suggestions on ways to handle these feelings. 

Reassemble the group and ask for feedback. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

How were the listeners helpful? 

.Were listeners sensitive, to your difficulties 

in sharing about this subject? 
What care some thinjgs you can do to help 

someone talk about worries and confusions 

about their bodies? 
How do you feel now after sharing these 

feelings? 

QUESTION BOX ; 

Have students write down one or more questions 
(use index cards and insist on NO NAMES) that this 
exercise may have triggered for them on sexual 
development. Place these que^stions in a cardboard 
box labeled '/Question Box". -Others will be added 
(Juring this unit and answered both by leaders and 
other students. ' 



II* Clarifying Ideas about Feminine and Masculine Sex Roles 



1. Divide the group into male and female sub-groups. 
Give each group two pieces of butcher paper and felt 
markers. The male group is asked to brainstorm answers 
to the statement: 

. Because I'm a male, I should ... 

Have them record possible endings for this sentence on 
one piece of paper, and on the other sheet, have them 
record completions for the statement: 

If I were a female, I could . . , 

The female group is askea to complete the two 
statements: 

Because I'm a female, I should . . . 
If I were a male, I could . . • 

Call time after 15 minutes and ask the groups Zo 
display their sheets and share answers. 

Possible discussion questi ons: ^ 

What differences do you notice between 

the male group and female group lists? 
(To males) Do you feel that the females 

in this group understand what it means 

to be a male? r • . . 

(To females) Do you feel that the males 

in this group understand what it means 

to be a female? 
Would most men and women agree with your 

lists? Why or why not? 
When do differences between males and. females 

start? 

V/here do we get our ideas about sex roles? 

Can they be changed? How? ^ 
How would you want to change your sex role? 

NOTE TO LEAVER: Vou may mj,h to ^hcuiz axtidlu about 
4 ex Ao£e mytk6 qk ^nt/ivdacz a ^pzakzn, 
{^/Lom a {^zmiyuAt o/iganlzatA.on and/on, 
a )?ien'4 tiboAat^on g/ioup to compl^Xz 



35 min. 



30 min. [ 2. In this activity students will be ranking masculine and 
feminine values. Distribute copies of the worksheet, , "Mascu- 
line and Feminine Values," on page 111, and have studfents 
mark the blanks as directed. c 
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MASCULINE AND FEMININE VALUES 

DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Hp.rk each value as M (important 

to males), F (important to females), 
or B (important to both) in the 
first vertical row of blanks. For 
' * ' values you have marked as important 

to your own sex, number them in 
order of importance (1 = most 
important)- in the second row of 
blanks. 

1. Developing physical strength 

2. Crying and expressing tender emotions 

3. Excelling in math and science 

4. Taking risks; being assertive 

5. c Demonstrating affection and love 

.6. Earning a good income 

7. Getting a college education 

8. Having a challenging, satisfying Job 

9. Creating a comfortable, loving home with a mate 

10. Developing talents in art, music, drama 
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When all the students have finished the worksheet, 
allow 5-10 minutes for sharing answers. 

Possible discussion questions ; 

Were you surprised by any of the answers? 
Would your answers be true for people of 

different ethnic groups? Give examples. 
How have values for masculine and feminine 

roles changed in the last 20 years? 
How do you think values may change In the 

next 20 years?/ ^ 
Have your values changed during this 

exercise? How? 



QUESTION BOX; 



15 min. 



: Allow 5-10 minutes for students to write questions 
on any area of sexuality for the question^ box. Remove 
those from the previous session and ask for volunteers 
to draw cards and answer them for the group. Give 
support for student answers and supply supplementary 
information. 



III. Exploring Beliefs about Sex 



50 mln. 



1. Distribute the worksheet on "Beliefs about Sex," see 
next page. Allow 5-10 minutes for students to complete the 
worksheet. 



Assemble the entire group after they 
the worksheet, and spend 20 minutes or so 
answers. Ask students to volunteer their 
giving beliefs and information to explain 
Make sure each Item Is covered thoroughly, 
devoted to the pros and cons of each Issue 
tlon when there seems to be gapsi If you 
about an issue, consult with an expert so 
receive completely accurate Information ab 



have completed 
discussing thei*r 
answers for Items, 
their cholceb, 
with equal time 
,Supply Informa- 
are uncertain 
that students 
out each topic. 
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BELIEFS ABOUT SEXUALITY 

DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Mark each of the statements below True,. 

False, or Don't Know. There are NO right 
- or wrong answers here. Your answers will 
help you clarify your own personal beliefs 
about sexuality. 



True False D.K. 



1. Women need men to take care Of them. 

2. Men need arid enjoy sex more than women. 

3. You can identify homosexuals by the way they 
act and dress. 

A. Women worry more about their looks than men. 

5. Masturbation is normal for boys but not for girls. 

6. It is illegal to have sex before you're irarried. 

7. You lose your desire and ability to have sex 
when you get old. 

8. Homosexuals are "sick" and should receive treat- 
ment so they can have normal relationships. 

9. Sexual fantasies (daydreams) are a natural part 
of being a sexual person. 

10. All women should enjoy keeping house and caring 
for children. 

11. Masturbation is a healthy form of sexual expression. 

12. It is possible for a person to have sex and not 
enjoy it. 

13. A woman can decide by herself whether or not to 
have an abortion. 

14. A woman must have an orgasm 1, ;limax) to enjoy sex. 

15. Contraception (preventing prejgpancy) is the 
responsibility of the female. ' 

16. A woman can get pregnant the first time she has 
sexual intercourse. 

17. Parents don't have sex; r.hey're too old. 

18. Birth control methods that work need a doctor's 
. prescription. 
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30 min. 



2. QUESTION BOX : 



Request that EVERY student write at least 
one question about sex for the question box. 
Collect cards, shuffle, and redistribute them 
so that no student'Tias his/her own question. 
Include questions from the previous session. 
Take turns having students read and attempt to 
answer the questions they have drawn. Tell the 
group tliat they, have the right to pass and that 
they wiil receive help in answering questions 
from other students and from the leader as needed. 
Again, be sure that accurate information is 
available for each question. 

IV. Learning about Contraception and VP 

NOTE TO LEAVER: U ^ STRONGLY /itcotmzndzd that tkc6 

6zcLtion 6e coveAzd by a t/aUnzd couyudlo/i 
; i/iom VZamtd VoAtnthood. Thz coixMoZon. 

might glvt a IzctuAZ on vanlotu mzthod6 
0^ coyipuiczption, dUplay and zvaluate. 
dtvlcQM, ductus vzneAzal dUeA^^6, 2.xpixUn 
6QJi\)l<iU p/iovtdzd by Plannzd PaA2,ntkood,^ 
and /lolZ'play typical coun^QJUng p/ioce.duJit6 
io/i 4itudznt6 who v<^<t tkz cJUnic. 

The. guc 't 4^p2jakeA might aJUo A,ole,-play 
iMith a ^txidtnt volixntzoA voay6 ol /itivuilng 
otkoA 4^tadznt6 to Plamtd VoAtnthood. 



Invito, g/ioup mmboJU to pn.tpa/it que^tion6 
ion. tht Question Box tjohiak can be. oMweAcd 

bu tko. QiiQAt Arta/ihoJt. 



by the gue6t 6peakeA. 

■ , J 

V. Examining' Relationship Issues 



15 min. 



1. Have students brainstorm issues that come up about 
dating. If the group is slow getting started, try to 
initiate discussion with the following ^questions. 

Suggested teacher questions : . / ' 

; What qualities do you look for in a boyfriend/ 
girlfriend? 

How do you refuse a date without hurting tiVe 

other person? 
Is it possible to have a good social experience 

in high school without dating? 
How do you handle sexual advances that you're 

uncomfortable with? How do you decide how far 

to go sexually? 
Are there, double sexual standards for males and 

females? What are they? 
How do you feel about girls who don't seem interested 

in boys or boys who don't seem interested in girls? 
How important are friendships with those of the same s 
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50 mln, 2. Divide students into groups of 3~A. Assign each group 

an equal number of relationship issues from the list developed 

in section one. Ask them to develop at least one role-play 

situation where a student has a problem with one or more of 

the issues mentioned. 



Sample Role-play : 

A friend comes to you upset because 
her boyfriend wants her to have sex 
with him. He says if she doesn't, 
he will know she doesn't love him 
and break up with her. She wants 
to wait until she is sure of her feel- 
ings for him. She is asking you for 
help. What do you do? 



Ask each group to choose 2 students from another group 
to act out their role-play skit. Have the creator of the 
role-play explain the situation and assign parts (tQll 
students it's best to have just two parts — student client 
and peer counselor). Let the action roll for 5-10 minutes. 
Then ask for feedback from the rest of the students. 

Suggested teacher questions ; 

What kind of help did the student with the 

problem receive? 
What would you recommend as a helper in that 

situation? 

0 What have your experiences been with this kind, 
of problem? What has worked for you? 

Repeat this process until every group has acted out a 
role-play. Ask for feedback at the end of each skit. 



Closure 

Explore how students feel about the way your unit 
on sexuality was presented. Ask for' their suggestions about 
topics that might be added or for different ways to introduce 
activities and issues. 

At the end of each session, ask students to describe 
what they learned and how they felt about the day's activities. 
This de-briefing may help to correct misconceptions or eliminate 
possible discomfort about sexuality topics. 



\ 
\ 
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. . . • , PARENT CONSENT LETTER 
Dear Parent, „ r 

0 

Your son/daughter has chosen to take an elective class at 

High School titled "Peer Counseling'*. This course 



is designed to help stude'hts learn how to help other students 
effectively. Peer counseling is a part of the regular Watsonville 
High School curriculum and is taught by several teachers and 
counselors on the staff. 

V Skills taught in the class include learning how to be a good 
listener, how to communicate with others effectively, and how 
to. help others make decisions without giving advice. Students 
also learn to examine their own feelings and .values^^'in the areas 
of- family, drug issues, death and loss, and sexuality. \ . 

The purpose of- the unit on sexuality is to allow students to 
ex]^ore some of ^the feelings "and concerns they have as adolescents. 
It is NOT designed to be a sex education or family life unit. - 

As part of the peer counseling course,- students have an oppor- 
tunity to choose assignments where theyvwill help another student 
with a school-related problem. Typical assignments include tutoring, 
' helping students who are new" to the school, and assisting guidance 
counselors and. teachers by giving help to students who are haying 
difficulties. In all cases, students will be closely supervised 
by an adult teacher, counselor, or psychologist. 

In order to measure what students learn as a result of this 
course, we would like your permission to give your student several 
self-esteem and attitude questionnaires. All information will be 
be kept private and will not be shared with anyone without your permission. 

If you agree that yourr son or daughter can participate in the 
peer counseling class as explained above, please sign below and have 
your student return the form to school, NO student will be enrolled 
in this class without parent permission. 

Please contact me if you ha^^e any questions. You are welcome to • 
visit class sessions and to examine any of the course materials. Thank -2^. 
you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, . 



(Signed by schq^zflL psychologist 
or Peer CounselUfig instructor) 

^ High School 

Ehpne Numb.er 



'I give my consent for my soK/daughter' to be in the Peer Counseling 
class, at - ' High^^s^ol a's explained above:* 

Date: ' ' • . • • - ' ^^gnatu^^eT ^ ' • ■ ■ . 
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PEER COUNSELOR ASSIGNMENTS 

NOTE TO LEAVER: Tkt62. ci66lgm2.yvU oAt 6amplu tkc^bc 

that t<;e havo. oicrf mXk UyUt6 1-9. We kavz 
^omd thxU 4ome -type o{ oat^ldz cu>^lQmzYvt 
. i6 mcz66a/iy to kelp 6tudzyvU p^jCLcttcz and 
lYvtZQnjatt ^kJJJU ZzoAnzd du/U(ig g/ioup 
62^6toyi6. AnothoA AJtipontant 'ii6z 0^ a^^Zgn- 
mzYvU lb to baZandZ tkt ZoAgeZy oMt t£Uk^ 
done. In oZa^^ i^xich mJJXzn mnk. 

0tke!^4>ugg2^tloifi4> , dzpzndtng on tka IntdAo/^t^ 
. and ^kAZt 1(l\)qJU. o{^ youA pa/uCicutaA g/ioup, might 
tnctudz KdJidtng a^^tgnmznt6 ^^om VAJigtyUa SatiA, 
CoaZ Rogzu, Enid BoAno; and othe/n popaZoA " 
60UACZ book6, and/ OA having ^tudzntii feeep a 
jouAnaZ 0({ thoAA pzoji coun6zting expe/u.ence6 . 

¥ltm6 dAz aJUo ZKCtttznt dUctu^ilon 6taAteA6 
And can bz u6zd to ^poAk cU6tgnmznt6. A tut 
OjJ ^^iiM t6 avoAZabZz jJ/Lom youA couyity Cix/iAi- 
auZum MateAicilb Ce.nt2A and tncZadz6 topicyS 
. 6uak a^ pzQA Aztation6htp4>, ^anuJiy, dmg^, and 
peA6onal /lUpon^tbltLty . 

Introduce yourself to someone you do not know AT ALL. Write a para- 
graph describing how you felt about the experience and how you think 
the other person felt. 

Meet with someone from this class or with a friend or family member 
to practice active listening. Write a summary of your conversation, 
recording both parts in script form, £r make a cassette tape of your 
practice session. . 

. f • 

Example: Joe: "I could have killed my brother 

when he tore, up my English paper!" 

Me: . "You were really angry . . ." 

Play detective. OBSERVE someone for 5 minutes who is talking with 
someone else. Notice posture, body movements, eye contact, tone of 
voice, and other non-verbal behaviors. Write a summary of what you 
saw and heard. BE SPECIFIC! 

Send effective messages to 2 people you know. Include all the parts 
defined in" class. Write down WHAT you said each time, HOW the other 
person reacted, and what you might have ADDED to.be more effective. 

Send 5* "I" statements to family or friends. Write them down and 
describe the situations where each statement was. given. 

Choose 3 people who ^have -given you special, personal help (other 
than family or' friends) . These might- include teachers, counselors, 
minis ters,-^ or other adults. Describe how each one hefped you, what 
they did that was helpful, and .what was not helpful. 
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Interview someone you do not know well. Include 2 closed questions, 
2 open questions, and 3 "how** questions. Summarize what you learned 
about the person. Were the questions you asked effective? Wliy or 
why not? 

Practice brainstorming with^ someone in your family or with a friend. 
Write down what the situation was and the list you came up with as 
you brainstorme^d • 

Example: grocery list for a big party, 
chore list, 

places to go on the weekend, etc. 

Help someone who shares a school problem with you to clarify what 
the problem is and what he/she wants to change. Write down this 
information in a paragraph. , 

Guide someone through the enti^^e decision-making process. Record 
what happened at each of the 8\teps. Describe the outcome (what 
choice or decision did the person^make?) , and how the other person 
seemed to feel about the help you gave. How do YOU feel about what 
happened? ^ 
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PEER COUNSELOR PERFORMANCE RATING SHEET 



PI RECTI ONS FOR LEAVER'. 



TkU .Mj?Lting 4>hteX -U pfioAzyvtzd cu> . 
ont nizthod ^on. &\jcLlua.ting pteA toandol- 
ing 4fe.c££4. 'TlvU poAtLcuZoA. ^hzojt m.ght 
be. uAtd-cU any tijnz .ai-t Unit S. OtheM 
may be comtnucted Joh. dliloAznt ^iiWi 
tbmbimtiom> . ' 

Name 

Date 



ERIC 



P 



20 pts 



Excellent 



Non-Verbal Encourage - 
ment 

(Eye contact, head 
nodding , pos ture , 
etc.) 



II. Active Listening 

(reflecting content 
& feelings accural^ely) 



"III. Questioning 

(using closed, open, 
inf ormafeional, & ; 
feeling questions 
appropriately) * 



IV. Values Clarification , 
(bringing out under- 
lying values beneath 
choices) 



V. Brainstorming 
Alternatives . 
(providing several 
choices to client — 
bringing out other- 
possibilities) 



VI . Decision-Making 

(using various parts 
of the r. Ddel such as 
action planning, 
follow-up , evaluating 
alternatives , etc . ) 



15 pts 10 pts 5 pts 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



0 pts 



_Not Observed 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR PEER COUNSELING CLASSES 

It is important for peer counselors and peer counseling teachers 
to be aware of a variety of community resources and the specific services 
which they provide. Not only can peer counselors learn to refer people 
to these agencies appropriditely , but counselors and other representative^^ - 
from nearby agencies are often willing to speak to peer counseling classes 
and thus provide valuable enrichment to the peer counseling curriculum. 



In most communities there is some type of community resources directory, 
which lists agencies which might be useful. In other .locations , members of 
a major counseling agency can be helpful in identifying those agencies 
which can be helpful to your program. 

The following is a list/'^t agencies and people from the Watsonville 
area which we have identified as resources for the HOLD peer counseling 
program. / 



Agtncy and Coyvtaat PoMon 



Spdak^A Topics 



1. Al Anon -.688-2058 or 2059 
Mary Ellen 



Alcoholism 



2. Dawson Learning Center - 722-5911 

Sandra Pounds 

3. Parents* Center - 728-2233 

Baadri Dass 



Drug Values. & Clarification 

Parent-adolescent conflicts 
Centering & relaxation 



Volunteer Se'rvices - 728-1438 
Polly Raven 



Volunteer opportunities 
in Watsonville 



5. Youth Employment Services - 724-7531 Job opportunities for 
Maxine Engleman low-income youth 



6. La Coaiicion„- 724-3801 
Frances Tavera 



Multi-cultural counseling 
issues 



7. Heartbeat House - 728-2295 
Jean Hanley 



Crisis Counseling 



8, Hospice of Santa Cruz Co. - 6-88-1286 
Marilyn' Young 



Death and dying issues 



9. Rivendell - 688-1286 
Tony Hill. 



Personal, power and 
self-esteem ' 



10.. Youth Services - 728-2226 
David Sawi 
Theresa Blggam 
Peter, Gaarn 



Yputh rights , 
runaways 



11. Switchboard 

Charlene Lages 



Counseling and other volunteer 
opportunities in Santa Cruz Co. 
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12. Probation Department - 688-2033 

Mike Cowan 

13. Family Services 724-7123 

Nancy Norris 
Signe Frost 

14. Center for Human Communication 

Ed Fr.ost '722-7737 

15. The Owl, Salinas j 

George Salas ! 

16. Children's Protective Services 

Liz De Cristoforo - 688-2033 

i ■ 

17. Pajaro Valley Mental Health Clinic 

Max Camarillo 722-3577 

18. Planned Parenthood - 722-7526 

Nancy Abbey-Harris 

19. Teen Age Mothers (TAM) - 728-3311 

Sue Hill 

20. Suicide Prevention - 426-2342 

Jerry Freeman 

21. .District Psychologist - 728-3311 ' 

Bonnie Weiidt 



Legal issues with ^youth 

Transactional analysis, 

adolescent .family counseling 



Transactional analysis, 
counseling issues 

Drug alternatives, hypnosis, 
centering activities 



Incest, child abuse 

Stress, mental health 
issues 

Sexuality, birth control 



Early pregnancy and 
child care 

Suicide prevention 
strategies 

Self-esteem, ^decision- 
making 
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THE EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING MODULE 



WOTE TO LEAOER: T/ie (iKpQAld^itiat ItoK^iinQ mddt U inctudtcl 
in tkOi mantjuit cu> a gtu.de (^o/t duvaZop'Lng 
adclitiomt ptM. dounMlting £e.6^0H.6 and uifiLU. 
T/ie o'.ci^e 6tqo^ b(>Zou) piovldt 6iiQQQ^tl.on^ (^on. 
pZamiLng lii^cuining a(itLv^CUQA mJJi app^op/biatt 
dUciii64>lon qu(U>tion6. 

TkU modo^t bcutd on Ccuit Rog{M> cu>6umptLon 
that ptoplc can and 4>koutd fae xe.6pon6lblt iJo/l 
tkoAA omi'Zexuin^ng, and that tht mo4>t C(JiJeitci/e 
ItoA^iing takt6 ptact undoJt ^eXjJ-cttAec^ed .con- 
dition^\ IncXiidU^ng tht ilvd 4>ttp6 btlou) tn 
(Lv2Atj tA.aini.ng aattv^ittj i^iti_ fLMa/i(L maxAJnm 
Ita/in^ng and appttaation bMta aonctpt^. 

I, EXPERIENCE ; Group members should first be presented a coriimon, 

structured learning experience. Directions need to be clear 
and specific time allotted for completing the activity. 

H. PUBLISH ; After the structured learning experience has ended, 

students should be guided in publishing their feelings and 
reactions to the activity, 

EX: How did you feel when . . .? 

III. PROCESS ; The third step in the model involves helping group mem- 
bers to compare .their personal experiences with those ,of the 
rest of the group. How were they alike? different? What 
did they notice about how other students reacted? 

IV. GENERALIZE : Leaders should then help students generalize from 

their own experiences and those of the rest of the group to 
what is true in the outside world. . 

EX: "How was what you and the rest of the 

group experienced today like what always 
happens when . . ,? How was it different?'*' 
**What can we say is usually true about 
this kind of experience?"*^ 

V. APPLY : This last step involves inviting group members to apply 

their generalizations or truths from step 4 to future experi- 
ences. 

EX: "What will be different the next time 
you . . .?" 

"What will you remember about . . .?" 
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GLOSSARY 

NOTE TO LEAVERi PeeA couMtttng .le.adQA6 uoko kavz not had 
backg/ioand expe/u.ence in tkz ^ieZd6 ■ 
couMoZing^and psychology may ^ncountoJi 
uA^amlUoA toAm In tkU manuat. Some 
0|J e toAnUi havz been included boZouo 
mXh thoAA conttxtual mea)i^ng4 06 oded 
/in thz ?ZQA CounsoZing T/uiLning Manual, 
fon. tho6z mKd^ not included hoAdp tha 
glo^^anZtb o^ majon. couju^oZing on. psychol- 
ogy t^xXbook6 tJiight pKo\JZ hoZp^al kq^ou/icq^. 



Behavior - 



Brainstorm - 



Centering - 



This term refers to discreet, observable actions 
which may be either verbal or non-verbal. 

A group technique used to elicit ^he greatest possible 
number of ideas within a limited time frame. Partici- 
pants are instructed to contribute suggestions no 
matter how farfetched or unworkable. Clarification, 
or "weeding out" inappropriate contributions, takes 
place AFTER brainstorming has concluded. 

An activity which enables the individual to 
experience calming and inner awareness; the purpose 
is to help participants focus attention on their 
inner experiences rather than the outward, external 
environment . 



Closure - 



A closing activity which reinforces previous learning 
experiences and integrates them through past and 
future peer counseling applications. 



Confidentiality - A basic condition of the counseling relationship; the 
counselor assures the client that personal disclosures 
will not be shared with anyone without the client's 
explicit permission. 



Dyads - 
Facilitate - 



Fishbowl - 



.Groups of 2 participants. 

The act of guiding and helping a group toward an 
agreed-Dpon goal; the peer counseling leader facilitates 
student activities in order to achieve specific learn- 
ing goals stated for each unit. 

A double-circle technique which structures group 
sharing; one group is instructed to discuss their 
experiences in the center circle while the second 
group forms a larger surrounding circle to observe 
without talking. Later, the outer ci'^cle members 
move to the center and those formerly in the center 
move to the outer circle, and the discussion is 
completed by the new center group. 
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9* QwnlnR Rosponslblllty - Accepting the consequences, both positive 

and negative, of particular choices and actions. 



10. Model - 



11. Process - 



12. Put-downs - 



A guide which outlines a series of liteps which may 
be followed to achieve similar results to those 
produced by the original activity. 

The act of exploring reactions and experiences 
triggered by a discussion or learning. 

A verbal comment which attempts to discredit or 
embarrass another. 



13. Relaxation - 



14. Role-play - 



15. Triads - 



The state of feeling calm In mind and body achieved 
by suggestions to relax specific parts of the body 
and to slow and deepen breathing. 

A learning technique where participants assume 
Identities of others In a given situation and. react 
accordingly. 

Groups of 3 participants. 
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